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INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR: WHITHER REGION EIGHT? 


Harry E. Salyards 

I’ve received communications lately from several concerned EAC members, regarding 
the future direction of this publication-indeed, the future of this publication-in light of 
the volume of information available instantly to those with access to EAC Region 8; i.e., 
EAC on the Internet. I’ve been advised that “the window of opportunity for controlling 
and directing is rapidly closing.” I’ve even been told that, “if this had been available 30 
years ago, there wouldn’t be a Penny-Wise." On that, at least, I vehemently disagree. 

I disagree first of all, because there is no straight-line relationship between the 
acquisition of “computer literacy” and the quality of contributions to this journal. In my 
12 years as Editor, I have seen some exquisite pieces of work come camera-ready 
with photographs, while other equally fine contributions have come cumbersomely 
written in longhand on rumpled legal paper. Conversely, I have sifted through some 
total garbage that had the superficial gloss of finished pieces of work-but whose finish 
went no deeper than the laser print on the page. 

My skepticism as to the inherent value of instant communication has been further 
fueled by the observation of a near- inverse relationship between the demand that I 
“drop everything” to respond at once to some promised new offering, and the mediocre 
quality of what has been forthcoming in those instances. Whereas people who really 
had a bombshell to drop sent it without fanfare, often in a plain brown envelope. 

Does this mean the Internet can’t be a valuable tool for communication among 
collectors? Of course not! But a survey of what has recently passed among members 
via that medium, suggests that there’s far more off-the-cuff conversation-”thinking out 
loud,” if you will-than thoughtful conclusion. And there’s nothing wrong with that, 
either -in fact, it should be considered an additional benefit of membership in this 
organization, for those who are so inclined. Up until now, after all, if you wanted to 
address a question to a broader segment of the membership than your personal 
acquaintances, you would have had to submit that question by October 31, for 
publication at this time-and had to wait until January for a response, if anyone 
remembered to take the trouble to respond, by then! 

But even electronic access doesn’t eliminate apathy-based on the limited number of 
responses Rick Coleman got, when he proposed reprinting the Region 8 newsletter in 
P-W. Being able to register your opinion instantly doesn’t guarantee that you Mi do 
so, or even that you have an opinion! Meanwhile, the creative impulse goes on- 
independent of technology. As Hans Koning said in the September Atlantic Monthly, 
“Our century is ending in an abundance of new technology, but it is largely about 
sending, storing, and retrieving information at lightning speed, not about creativity. 
We’ve always been buttonholed by people who would tell us ‘I could write a book’ 
about whatever was occupying them, and thank heaven they didn’t. Now they will, but 
the wisdom and creativity we need so badly will be as scarce as ever.” 
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DISCOVERY OF FAKE 1796 C-1 “NO POLE” HALF CENTS 
IN THE ROGER S. COHEN, JR. SALE 

Ron Manley 


Roger S, Cohen, Jr. is remembered and respected by collectors of early American coppers 
for many reasons, including his lifelong love of U. S. half cents, his unbounded enthusiasm for 
sharing his wealth of information, and his authoring the first modem reference book on the half 
cent series in 1971, followed by an updated second edition in 1982. Roger Cohen is also noted 
for being, as Jim Matthews wrote in his introduction to Superior’s 1992 sale of Cohen’s half cent 
collection, “the first collector in history to complete a variety as well as subvariety collection of 
Half Cents.” This last title, sadly, must be rescinded in light of the recent finding that both 
specimens of the 1796 C-1 “no pole” half cents in the Roger S. Cohen, Jr. collection are copies of 
the Joseph Brobston specimen. This is my story of how the discovery was made. 

While I was at the EAC convention in Las Vegas this past April, I became aware that 
many choice half cents, including a specimen of the 1796 “no pole” variety, were to be offered in 
a June mail bid sale by C. E. Bullowa of Coinhunter. Upon receiving my copy of the sale 
catalogue, I noted with surprise that the plated “no pole” specimen (lot 190, graded Very Good 8) 
was offered without a pedigree. Thinking “this won’t do”, I promptly located my copy of notes 
on the variety that Del Bland had earlier provided me. It wasn’t long before I had matched the 
plates for lot 190 in the Bullowa sale to the Joseph Brobston specimen! 

The famed Joseph Brobston collection of half cents was offered for sale in Stack’s 1963 
Fixed Price List No. 69. Brobston’s 1796 “no pole” half cent specimen was undoubtedly one of 
the more important coins in his collection. The plated specimen, which Stack’s graded “Fully 
Fine”, sold in 1963 for $5,750. The coin previously had been in the Hon. George M. Parsons 
collection, which had sold for all of $55 in a 1914 Henry Chapman auction. 

According to the Condition Census in Breen’s 1983 Encyclopedia, the Brobston coin 
(listed there as “Very Good”) had been sold at auction twice since 1963: first, in Paramount’s 
April 1965 sale as lot 61, for $2,600, then, in Stack’s 1976 ANA sale as lot 142, for $6,250. In 
both sales the coin was plated. It was last known, according to Breen’s Condition Census, in the 
cabinet of “a long time Eastern half cent specialist” (via Henry Grunthal). 

On that fine day in May, I was unaware that the coin had not been sold since 1976. This, 
as I recall, was the reason I continued to examine my copy of Del Bland’s plated auction records 
for 1796 C-1 specimens. According to Del’s records, as I noted in a July 1996 Penny-Wise 
article, there are only 17 “no pole” specimens known (with identifying photographs), although 
records exist for 4 more. A sense of excitement built as I slowly matched a number of distinctive 
marks present on the obverse of the Brobston coin with lot 66 from the Roger Cohen sale. Had 1 
extended the missing pedigree of the Bullowa coin not just to one famous collector (Joseph 
Brobston), but to two (Roger Cohen, Jr. )'!’! 
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In 1992, Superior sold Roger Cohen, Jr.’s collection of half cents. The collection had an 
incredible two specimens of the 1796 “no pole” half cent. Lot 66, obtained from a Jess Peters 
sale, was conservatively graded Good 4 and sold for $17,600, Lot 67, ex, Jon Hanson, Ray 
Munde, was also graded Good 4, but sold for $14,300. 

Aware of his knowledge and interest in pedigrees, I phoned up Del Bland with my news. 
Del seemed excited, but suspicious. Del agreed with me that the Bullowa coin appeared to be the 
Brobston coin. After discussing at great length the distinctive defects on the obverse of Cohen lot 
66, Del also agreed that Superior’s obverse plate of Cohen: 66 appeared to match the 
Bullowa-Brobston specimen. However, there was “a fly in the ointment”. Del noted that edge 
defects on the reverse plate of the second Cohen “no pole” lot (Cohen: 67) clearly matched the 
same defects on the reverse of the Bullowa-Brobston coin! Our initial reaction was that, 
apparently, either Cohen: 66 or Cohen: 67 was also the Brobston coin, and that Superior’s plates 
for the two coins had been mismatched. We decided to make some phone calls to investigate 
further. 


When next we spoke on the phone, things had turned dark and ominous. Del informed me 
that the owner of Cohen: 67 had verified that his coin’s appearance matched both the obverse and 
reverse plates, as shown in the Cohen sale catalogue. Therefore, the Cohen plates were not 
mismatched. In addition, I had telephoned Catherine Bullowa and confirmed that the coin in her 
June mail bid sale had been purchased in the 1976 Stack’s sale, and thus was the authentic 
Brobston specimen. The realization that this brought, of course, was that neither of the Cohen 
coins could possibly be the original Brobston specimen. And yet, at least seven obverse defects 
and eleven reverse defects (including scratches and pits) were common to each of the three 
specimens] 

Del later informed me that the owner of Cohen: 67 had, at Del’s suggestion, sent his coin 
to the ANA authentication service. Del also contacted the present owner of Cohen: 66. In 
August, Cohen: 66 was sent to Del for his examination. Del’s conclusion: the coin was clearly a 
copy, probably a cast copy, and not even a good one at that! Meanwhile, the authentication 
service had ruled that lot 67 was a low-weight cast counterfeit. 

There’s an old saying that bad news comes in threes. An electrotype copy of a 1796 “no 
pole” half cent was sold recently in an auction held by Dana Linnett. The coin was sent to Del by 
its new owner, and guess what: yup, it’s also a copy of the Brobston coin! Del had an 

opportunity to examine the Brobston coin itself recently while at the Long Beach show. It had 
sold for $23,100 in C. E. Bullowa’s June mail bid sale. Del was satisfied that it was authentic, so 
thankfully the original of the copies has been located. 

I don’t want to go into specific details regarding the distinctive markings that I was able to 
match on the Bullowa-Brobston coin and the two Cohen lots. However, it should be noted that 
both Cohen lots were very light (rather than normal weight or heavy as one might expect), one 
weighing about 65 grains, the other about 71 grains (the standard weight was 84 grains). 
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One purpose of this article is to serve as a wake-up call to collectors of 1796 half cents, in 
particular, and to collectors of rare half cent and large cent varieties, in general. Highly deceptive 
fakes are out there. Roger Cohen, Jr. on page 26 of the 1982 second edition of his half cent book 
warned his readers to be “on the alert for electrotypes and other copies of 1 796 half cents. He 
also wrote that he had “at one time owned an electrotype” of the “no pole” variety which he had 
a difficult time convincing another collector that it was not genuine”. I have no idea of what 
became of this deceptive copy, so it may still be out there. 

I anticipate this article will create quite a stir. Frankly, it should. The discovery of, in 
Mark Borckardt’s term “no good no-poles”, shrinks the known population of surviving specimens 
of 1796 C-1 by a ftdl 10 percent! With the discovery in just the last few months that at least three 
copies of the Brobston 1796 “no pole” half cent were made, there very well may he more out 
there\ All low grade specimens of 1796 C-1 should be weighed and if suspicious, authenticated. 
The same recommendation applies to 1796 C-2 “with pole half cents. Although no fake hvith 
poles” have been reported recently, some probably do exist. 

I want to extend my thanks to Del Bland for his invaluable assistance that made this 
discovery possible. Finally, there is, 1 believe, a very surprised new holder to the title of the first 
complete half cent variety and subvariety set in Missouri, to whom I offer my congratulations. 


************* 


ROD BURRESS, EAC #109 9743 Leacrest Cincinnati, OH 45215 

FOR SALE: 

#4 Soft jeweler’s brush $8.50 each 

Jeweler’s tissue 4x4 inch sheets box of 1 ,000 sheets $7.50 pkg of 250 sheets $2.50 
Xylol 4 oz. bottle plus 100 wooden stick Q-tips $3.00 

Acetone 4 oz. Bottle plus 100 wooden stick Q-tips $3.00 

Wooden Stick Q-tips $4.50 per 500 $8.50 per 1 ,000 

Blue Ribbon Coin Conditioner HARCO OUT OF BUSINESS - UNABLE TO BUY 
Cast Iron Notary Seal Machine converted to make aluminum foil pressings 
regular size $34.00 small size $32.00 

Notary Machine - unconverted - for the do-it-yourselfer small $16.00 

Double Row Coin Storage Box For 2 X 2 holders 14 inches long 

premium quality heavy duty .103 wgt. pasteboard — color red $4.25 ea. 

Heavy Duty 28 lb. 2 X 2 Coin Envelopes colors gray, brown, or white 

pkg of 100 $2.75 box of 500 $12.00 box of 800 $17.00 

Cotton Liners 100 percent soft cotton flannel interest. Fit inside standard 2X2 envelopes. 

Send SASE for sample. $22.00 per hundred 
VIGOR 1 0X Triplet magnifying glass very high quality optics - best glass on market to my 
knowledge for its size and price 

extra wide 13/16 inch lens aplanatic, achromatic $39.00 ea. with cord 
Sulfur Ointment 1 0% solution 1 + oz. jar $2.50 

Attribution guides for matron head cents 1816 - 1835 $4.00 approx 37 pgs 

Add $3.50 per order ($4.00 for Western States) for shipping. Shipping by UPS - you must give a 
street address, not deliverable to PO Box. 
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THE 1804 SPIKED CHIN HALF CENT: ANOTHER THEORY 


Randy Snyder 

We’re probably all familiar with the explanation for the famous “Spiked Chin,” as given 
in Walter Breen’s Half Cent Encyclopedia- 

The obverse die struck a planchet atop which, by accident, a small bolt 
had dropped. The spike chin and protruding tongue are marks from the 
bolt head; those parallel curved grooves in the right field must have 
come from the bolt’s screw threads. 

Breen goes on to suggest that this bolt, after dropping “atop a planchet” and being 
struck, required the stopping of the press and removal of one of the dies so this 
offending object could be pried out. However, to my way of thinking, an object small 
enough to drop in should just as easily drop out, especially after being partially 
crushed and embedded in a planchet. Let’s take a closer look at this bolt, if bolt 
impression it is, then. 

If it was a bolt, or small screw, the length of impression seen on the “spikes” show it 
was 6.5 mm. from the base of the head to the lowest visible screw thread line. The 
head of this bolt was 2 mm., give or take, based on the length of the chin spike. The 
impression of the head of this bolt is only very slightly deeper than the impression of 
the threads, by less than the thickness of a sheet of paper, so then the threaded shank 
of this bolt would also have been in the 2 mm. range. 

So this is our bolt: 2 by 6.5 mm., with what appears to be a shoulderless (square 
drive?) head. The thread space of this bolt measures approximately 0.5 mm., using a 
common mechanic’s thread gauge. 

Now, pick up a common, ordinary pencil. Look at it. 2 mm. is the diameter of the lead. 
A 6.5 mm. bolt driven into the side of your pencil would not pass through to the other 
side. As a matter of fact, the entire damaged area--the spike, the tongue, and the wavy 
or curved lines-can all be covered by the diameter of your pencil (about 7 mm., on 
average). This bolt would be only slightly larger than the jeweler’s screw that holds 
your eye glasses together. The surprisingly small scale of this bolt does not lend itself 
very well to the jamming of a coinage press! In addition, bolts don’t have curved 
threads, and they would not become curved impressions by crushing (flat, yes--curved, 
no). Curved lines could be caused by scraping this bolt across the face of the die, 
which is probably the reason behind the “pry out” part of the bolt theory. 

I find it hard to believe that a bolt this small would even be noticed by a press operator, 
let alone require the removal of a die so that it could be pried out. At this point, the bolt 
theory simply falls apart. Indeed, would these parallel, scrape-like lines curving 
through a field with two heavy die gouges suggest a bolt at all, if there were no bolt 
theory? The casual observer has to be fed the bolt theory before he sees the bolt, and 
the result is much like making shapes out of the clouds-”Oh, there! Now I see it!” 
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According to the bolt theory, the bolt was resting atop a planchet. This part of the 
theory is the explanation of how the obverse die could become so badly damaged 
without doing the same to the reverse die. If you read between the lines then, the 
theory implies that Obverse #1 was badly damaged during the continuous and 
uninterrupted 1-B die marriage. But it is possible to protect this reverse die from 
damage another way, and that is to not include it in the damaging event. What I’m 
suggesting is that there is no evidence whatsoever that 1-B was a continuous 
marriage. In fact, this “bolt” could be proof that the 1-B marriage was interrupted. 

So if not a bolt, what caused the famous “Spiked Chin” die damage? We may never 
know for sure, but here is a possible answer: 

As I pointed out, the “thread space” of this supposed “bolt” was in the 0.5 mm. range. 
That also happens to be the spacing of the dentils on 1804 half cents. These curved 
lines also bear a similarity to the impressed denticles on the S-225 large cent of 1802. 
To test this hypothesis, I superimposed half cent dentillation over the damaged lower 
right field area of 1804 obverse #1-and, just like a ballistics test in a police lab, it’s a 
dead perfect match. So it seems to me that at least some of obverse #1 ’s damage was 
caused by another die. Was it reverse B, or is there another possible answer? I do 
have another “suspect” in mind: a known die pairing, in a known die state, with a 
completely ignored die rotation: Reverse A, in Cohen’s 1804 C-1, second use. 

The late, late C-Ts have a large piece of die breaking loose on Reverse A, a very 
impressive retained cud. C-1 late die states also demonstrate, at least on the few I 
have seen, a slight die rotation, to 1:30. This is not much of a noteworthy turn unless 
one was to consider that this arrangement places Cohen’s second use die crack 
directly opposite and at the same angle as the “spike” injury; and the rest of this 
reverse section, the part that is seen sinking and breaking away, is opposite the lower 
right obverse field, the site of the curved damage lines on obverse #1 . In other words, 
just prior to the event that damaged obverse #1, a large piece of die was breaking 
away directly opposite the area that was damaged. 

Consider this plausible story: After a brief 1-B die marriage, the badly cracked reverse 
A was reinstalled in the press, perhaps with a reminder to the pressman of “Waste not, 
want not.” Reverse A, slightly rotated, was the hammer die. It was sinking badly in its 
upper right, held together only by the fact that the second use crack had not yet gone 
to the rim. Soon, it did-and a large piece of reverse A dropped down onto the face of 
obverse #1 . This die piece is now kicked into place by the feed of a planchet, locking 
the press in a fully opened position. The offending piece then had to be pried out, 
scraping and gouging the obverse die in the process. The remainder of Reverse A 
was removed, and Reverse B returned to service-with the now-scarred obverse die. 

This scenario is a fabrication, just as the bolt theory-simply a tool to demonstrate a 
point of view. But I think it makes good sense. You’ll notice I placed my reverse die in 
the hammer or upper die position; there does seem to be a following in that belief. 
However, it is still possible for a piece of a broken die to be shaken up out of position if 
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in the anvil or lower die position. (Bubble gum works, too, but I used gravity because it 
is so universally understood.) 



Does 1 + A = 1a? It sure looks like it to me. No bolts, no foreign objects of any kind, 
just a simple breakdown during production. 


I realize that this doesn’t really fit into any proposed emission sequences, but neither is 
it excluded as impossible. Breen places the last use of reverse A with an 1803-dated 
die, and provides a written description, while Cohen provides the latest-looking 
photograph, one that seems to match Breen’s description of the last 1803 use, as his 
second and final use of this reverse with 1804 C-1. In all fairness, though, an emission 
sequence can only be built based on coins seen, and nobody gets to see them all. 
Recall that Cohen used the theory of two presses to formulate his, as a method of 
dealing with the complexity of the series. 


Then there are the differing die state opinions regarding the crack through LIBERTY. 
Cohen’s second edition suggests that this crack developed during the 1-B marriage; 
Breen, on the other hand, provides for a complete crack at the end of the last 1-A 
marriage. Then along comes Bill Weber’s article dealing the delisted C-3, the pre- 
damaged 1-B (see Penny-Wise #176), and states “NO die crack connecting top of 
letters in LIBERTY as noted by Breen.” My late-sinking-rotated C-1 is cracked, very 
faintly, but it’s cracked. Now there’s something to think about: if these observations are 
all to be believed, then not only is the last use of reverse A very near the damaging 
event, it’s right on top of it! 
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A parting note on superimposing coin dies -- it’s really simple: just make photocopies 
from your favorite book and use a 100-watt bulb. This works great when dealing with 
rotations and clashes. If the paper is too thick or the image too dark or blurry, use 
a black rollerball pen, or highlighter pen in your favorite color. 


■kieieirie-k-kleit-kleieie 


LARGE CENTS COLLECTOR’S NOTE: COMMON SENSE AND GRADING COPPER 

Dennis Fuoss 


Introduction: 

1 would like to address the often involved, but never resolved, issue of grading for old 
copper. As a prelude to this discourse, I would suggest that the reader refer to Harry Salyards’ 
eloquent editorial on the subject of grading in the March, 1996 issue of Penny-Wise . Harry 
quotes John Wright, who wrote (in 1969 PAN) . “Like music, grading is first and foremost an 
aesthetic response: beauty, or lack of it.” The reason there is not more agreement on the 
grading of coins is that, like works of art (or pieces of music), their beauty is in the eye (or the 
ear) of the beholder. 

Sheldon’s invention of the numerical grading scale (1 - 70) has served well as a means 
for classification, but it has also led to all manner of misunderstanding and abuse. The first 
difficulty arises from the discrete nature of the assigned grades (e.g. VG-8, F-12) versus the 
continuous nature of the objects being graded. Then, one must add to this, the vagaries of the 
coining process during the mint’s early days (weakness of strike, worn out or broken dies, 
clipped or cut-down planchets, haphazard alignment of planchets & dies, and more). Early 
copper coins involve the additional complication which arises from the quality of the original 
planchet and the environmental conditions encountered by each individual coin, resulting in 
the esoteric yet tangible characteristic known as “surface quality”. The grading conundrum has 
been further complicated by the advent of third-party grading (with unpublished, and often 
unfathomable standards), and the stakes have been raised by the increasing price disparity 
between adjacent grades near the high end of Sheldon’s scale. 

Personally, I find it immensely ironic that Sheldon invented his grading system for the 
principal purpose of defining values for copper coins, but the system’s shortcomings are 
perhaps nowhere as evident as with old copper, where many factors other than strict wear can 
profoundly affect a coin’s value. 

Members of EAC have refined Sheldon’s grading system by introducing the concepts 
of “condition” and “net grade”. The net grade is meant to reflect a coin’s value when it has 
problems which reduce its desirability (interpretation; value) from that of a “problem-free” coin 
with the same amount of wear (e.g.. The same “sharpness grade”). Condition refers to a coin’s 
overall desirability, and in this sense, comes the closest to being an aesthetic description. At 
this time, only three terms are in common use to describe condition: Choice, Average, and 
Scudzy. Average is meant to encompass the middle ground in each grading classification, by 
including coins with decent color and surfaces, and a few minor problems, such as might be 
expected at each particular grade level. For example, an Extremely Fine large cent in average 
condition will have far fewer problems in evidence than an average Fine cent of the same type. 
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Choice coins must be well above average for strike, color, and quality of the surfaces, and 
should have virtually no problems other than wear. Scudzy encompasses a wide range of 
undesirable traits which prevent a copper from achieving average quality. Large unsightly 
nicks, porous surfaces, harsh cleaning, large edge bumps, unusually dark color, and tooling 
(i.e. alteration) will usually result in a scudzy coin. 

Discussion: 

My particular interest is the exploration of the unpleasant area of PROBLEMS with old 
copper coins, and the effect which these problems have on the net grade. Of course, we all 
would like to have nothing but problem-free coins in our collections, but availability or budget 
(or both) frequently result in the acquisition of a “problem” coin. While this is certainly not a sin, 
it is important that the amount paid for the coin should be in approximate accord with its value. 
The best way to make this happen is for the sellers and buyers of copper to have a common 
set of criteria by which to assign value (interpretation; determine net grade). I do not intend to 
produce a treatise on this subject, but rather, I hope to open a dialogue or forum where EAC 
members can share their thoughts on this important, but distinctly unscientific subject. 
Obviously, opinions will differ according to individual preferences (is this a great country or 
what?). However, a gathering of individual opinions can result in some general consensus 
which can be useful to all of us. Without further fanfare, let me delve into the topic by 
discussing each problem individually. Please note that the opinions expressed represent only 
the current aggregate of my meager understanding and personal prejudices - the opinions of 
others are extremely important and are eagerly sought; 

1 . Surfaces - Smooth, lustrous surfaces are generally regarded as most desirable. At times 
it is difficult to separate surface quality from color, as the two interact to produce the “buy me” 
syndrome (or its antithesis, the “pass on me” effect) in the viewer’s mind. Coins below choice 
EF have usually relinquished their mint luster, but surface quality continues to matter all the 
way from mint state to AG. Average surfaces are generally smooth to the naked eye. Dark 
coins are generally assumed to have below average surfaces because this is normally the case 
(excessive oxidation or an excess of elemental impurities in the planchet can cause dark color 
and dull, granular, or even porous surfaces). The definition of average surface quality 
escalates with sharpness grade - an EF coin must meet a higher standard for average surface 
quality than a VG coin. At the GOOD level, the surfaces may be somewhat dull or exhibit a 
trace of granularity without resulting in a deduction in the net grade (although the surface 
condition should be mentioned in any description of the coin). Serious porosity or corrosion 
will even drop a coin of G4 sharpness down to the AGS level. Spots or areas of porosity and/or 
corrosion are more distracting to the eye than uniform porosity, and therefore normally result 
in a greater deduction (of course, there will be exceptions to this rule; for example, the spots 
may not be severe or not located in prime focal areas, such as in the fields). Common sense 
should guide the net grading process - if the coin is VF30, but granular, it is obviously less 
desirable than the same coin with problem-free surfaces. If the coin’s desirability is about the 
same as a F12 coin with average surfaces, then it is probably a net F12. 

2. Color - 1 personally regard the variety of color which copper coins can assume to be one 
of the truly great fringe benefits of the hobby. The entire spectrum of browns can be observed, 
plus a few colors that stray into greens, grays, or even black! In fact, the challenge for me is 
searching for just the right descriptive language to accurately describe each piece’s unique 
color. I am fond of using words such as chestnut (light), saddle (a nice medium shade), 
tobacco, mahogany (reddish), steel, olive, walnut, or chocolate (dark) to identify the particular 
shade of brown exhibited by a piece. Throw in the other variations, such as “woodgrain”, 
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“autumn leaves”, two-tone, or splotchy toning, and the effect is a potentially long description - 
all for the sake of accuracy! Individual perceptions of desirable color can vary greatly, and, as 
stated above, color often interacts with surface quality to produce an overall aesthetic 
response. Smooth surfaces with uniform light to medium brown color are generally regarded 
as best. However, 1 have seen pieces with lovely dark brown or medium gray color which I 
would not hesitate to call Choice. In general, if the color becomes a hindrance to observing 
the coin’s detail, then it is a problem. Another important area involves coins with “suspicious” 
color, meaning the coin has (probably) been retoned. Since this condition implies that the coin 
was cleaned (or dipped) at some point, the coin should not be called Choice. However, 
retoning does not automatically imply that a coin is scudzy - it may actually be quite attractive. 
More on the subject of cleaning a bit later. Red color on anything but a mint-state copper is not 
desirable, nor is “brassy” brown (normally associated with a cleaned piece). Specific 
recommendations as to net grading for color are somewhat problematic (since beauty is in the 
eye of the beholder). However, medium browns are normally the most desirable, with coins 
that are either too dark or too bright being downgraded. 

3. Strike - Weak strike is sometimes hard to distinguish from wear. I expect my opinion will 
be hotly contested on this subject, but I feel that a coin with strike weakness in grade-sensitive 
areas (such as Date, Legend, or Liberty’s hair and other features) should be net graded down 
to the sharpness grade corresponding to the amount of detail visible. Having stated this, I now 
wish to qualify the statement a bit. If the area of weakness is small (for example, just Liberty’s 
ear, or the word OF in the legend), or if weakness is typical for the variety (for example, the 
words ONE CENT on the rev. of a 1796 Liberty cap cent), then some allowance should be 
made. Weak strike in peripheral details (dentils, stars, etc.) Is so common that a copper coin 
with all of these details sharp is practically a candidate for “Choice” merely by virtue of strike 
alone! Weak strike occurred much more frequently during the mint’s early years, and some 
allowances can be made for weak strike on earlier pieces. 

4. Damage (marks) - Circulation marks must be expected on circulated coins. The more 
circulation (i.e., wear) experienced by a coin, the more circulation marks it is likely to acquire. 
Just as with surface quality, the definition of average with regard to surface marks escalates 
with sharpness grade - an EF coin of average quality must have far fewer marks than an 
average VG coin. At the GOOD level, a number of marks should be expected, but not so large 
or numerous that they represent major damage. As the requirement for average increases with 
sharpness, the penalty (downgrade) for a problem becomes more severe at higher grade 
levels. A coin of VG8 sharpness with a heavy scratch may only be “netted” down to G6, while 
the same scratch on a coin of EF45 sharpness would result in a downgrade to VF20. Nicks 
that are “hidden” (i.e.. In the hair or in the wreath) or are close to the rim do not tend to distract 
as much, and therefore should not result in as much downgrade as nicks on the face or in the 
field where they are easily noticed. The date is a particularly bad place for a nick or scratch 
(but, of course, it happens often enough) - the “penalty” is probably most severe here. If the 
coin is VF (sharpness), but has a large X scratched into the obverse, it may be no more 
desirable than a problem-free VG, so a net of VG8 - VG10 seems appropriate. Mint-made 
damage may either enhance or reduce the coin’s value. Examples of the former (normally 
referred to as mint errors) are off-center striking, visible multiple strikes, or brockages 
(smashing a previously struck coin’s surface into the fresh planchet, instead of the die). 
Examples of the latter include planchet cracks & flakes, clips, or “strike throughs” (where 
foreign matter on the die leaves an impression on the coin). Once again, the amount of net 
reduction in grade caused by a mint-made problem is in direct proportion to the reduction in 
desirability (this method of valuation will vary from individual to individual, particularly if the two 
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individuals happen to be the owner and the prospective buyer). 


5. Alteration (tooling) - This can be the most devastating problem to discover, 
particularly if the discovery does not occur until long after the “deal is done” (it always 
pays to look closely at any prospective purchase, and get it out of its holder, if 
possible). I believe that tooling on a coin requires a downgrade of at least one grade 
category (VF-to-Fine, Fine-to-VG, etc.). At higher grade levels, or for poorly 
executed (ugly) tooling, a more severe penalty will be necessary. If the tooling 
renders the coin un-attributable, or attempts to create a “new” variety (which usually 
occurs with altered dates), then the piece loses all of its value (unless the lost variety 
can be reconstructed with more metallurgical surgery). Occasionally, tooling is 
performed in order to ‘Tix” another problem (such as an edge bur) - this may enhance 
the piece’s value, but cannot restore it to the “original” (sharpness) grade. It is highly 
unethical to knowingly sell a tooled or altered coin, and it isn’t likely that a member 
of EAC would engage in such a practice. Be wary of non-EAC dealers, as often 
even the ‘Well-intentioned” ones cannot recognize subtle tooling (or whizzing, for that 
matter)! Your best protection is knowledge & experience - look at lots of copper! 

6. Rim Bumps - The rules for rim bumps, and related things (rim nicks, edge 
marks, cuts, etc.) are similar to those described for damage (marks). The amount 
of net downgrade is proportional to the severity of the condition. Rim bumps are 
generally tolerated better on early date copper than on later dates, and the reduction 
in grade is normally less severe for low grades (below Fine) than it is for high grades 
(above VF). 

7. Cleaning / retonino - As with tooling and alteration, misguided attempts to 
“improve” old coppers by cleaning them have caused many more problems than they 
have solved. There are different levels of cleaning, which should be treated 
differently for net grading purposes. Dipping (or other chemistry) which strips the 
coin of any toning, but does not “destroy” the surfaces (i.e.. Not abrasive), will leave 
the copper vulnerable to atmospheric attack, but leaves open the possibility of 
recovery. A dipped coin may be retoned to a nearly natural color, which can result 
in a very desirable item. If the retoning is virtually undetectable, then the net grade 
can be within a few points of the coin’s sharpness grade. Harsh cleaning, and 
burnishing are the most wretched methods, because the surface of the coin is left 
either scratched or left unnaturally reflective (the “searchlight effect”). Harsh cleaning 
will result in a net grade at least one full grade lower than the sharpness grade (i.e.. 
VG-to-GOOD). For higher sharpness grades (VF, EF, AU), the penalty is more 
severe. I know at least a few EAC members who refuse to consider owning cleaned 
coins, and most of the rest will only buy if the variety is rare, and offered at a 
substantial discount. This lack of liquidity should be considered before deciding to 
purchase a cleaned coin. 

8. PVC - Poly-vinyl-chloride (PVC) is an organic polymer found in all “soft” plastic 
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coin holders. It is a very benign chemical in a dry ambient environment, but 
exposure to moisture can create a copper-consuming “monster”. Typically, the PVC 
reacts with the moisture in air to form a green slimy substance which adheres to the 
surface of the coin inside the PVC holder. Actual damage to the coin usually 
requires a long amount of time exposure to PVC, or extreme conditions like heat. 
Normally, the PVC slime can be wiped off the coin by using a soft tissue with some 
acetone (or other solvent). If actual corrosion has begun, then the coin’s net grade 
must be dropped accordingly. 

9. Bent coin - A slight, virtually undetectable bend on an otherwise decent low- 
grade copper should not result in a large deduction. Even a moderate bend is a 
serious problem for an otherwise high-grade piece. Since it is virtually impossible 
to bend the coin during the coining process (without causing other striking 
anomalies), bent coins must be considered damaged (in the same category as 
marks or rim bumps, etc.). 

10. Multiple problems - Multiple problems on a single coin will each result in the loss 
of net grade, but the effect on net grade cannot be computed in a straight linear 
fashion (i.e.. Adding up the deductions), but rather the coin must be considered as 
a whole for net grading. A typical example may illustrate this concept best. Consider 
a large cent with FINE sharpness, but with granular gray surfaces and an obverse 
rim nick. The granularity or the rim nick alone might bring the net grade down to VG- 
8, but together they are not so bad that the coin deserves downgrading to G4. An 
overall net grade of G6 - VG7 is probably more in order. Another way to express this 
idea is that the first problem drops the net grade, and (as mentioned above), 
subsequent problems will have less impact on the new lower grade than they would 
have if these same problems were alone on a higher grade coin. 

I believe that there is a tendency among copper aficionados to be a bit more 
forgiving in grading early coppers (1793 - 1814) than with middle date or late date 
pieces. It is difficult to estimate the overall impact that this has on grading standards, 
but a few more problems are expected and accepted at each grade level if the piece 
in question is older. This is quite natural when one considers the evolution of coin 
manufacturing technology at the mint from 1793 to 1857. 

Footnote: 

I do not wish to convince EAC members that they must avoid all problem coins. 
On the contrary, a scudzy coin (at a fair price, of course) may provide the best (or 
only) opportunity to own a particular variety. I would venture to guess that most 
advanced EAC’ers have at least a few scudzy varieties in their collections which they 
are quite happy to own. As noted above, “beauty is in the eye of the beholder.” 


************* 
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The Copper Literature Sale of the Century 

Pete Smith 

I met Dick Punchard on November 6, 1976, at a local coin show. One of the 
dealers asked if I knew the guy who walked around carrying a copy of Penny Whimsy. It 
was not the first time I heard the question, but the first time I met the guy with the book. 
Dick and I talked briefly. He said that if I seriously collected large cents, I should join the 
Early American Coppers Club (EAC). 

I joined EAC in 1978 and Dick invited me to his house. He showed me his library 
and talked about its value for research. Dick used old catalogs to track pedigrees, 
frequency of appearance and prices. He showed me photo plates in old reference books 
that were not composed of little dots and could be examined with magnification. 

Dick attempted to collect every reference listed in the bibliography of Sheldon’s 
Penny Whimsy. It took until 1988, but he did it. The 1869 first edition of Maris’ s Varieties 
of the Copper Issues of the United States Mint in the Year 1794 was the last he needed. 

The sale of John Adams’ cents of 1794 in 1982 inspired me to research pedigrees 
of known specimens of the Starred Reverse Cent. Dick had index cards for all of his 
catalogs indicating the number of cents in the catalog and any important varieties included. 
He let me go through the cards looking for S-48’s and also let me borrow the catalogs. 

His library provided the foundation for my research on the Starred Reverse Cent. 

Dick’s library continued to grow. John Adams’ book United States Numismatic 
Literature listed catalogs that were important in various categories including large cents. 
Dick determined that he would collect every catalog that Adams listed as “C” or better for 
large cents. For some dealers, Dick collected every catalog they issued. 

Earlier this year I learned that the Punchard library would be sold at auction by 
Remy Bourne. This was a library that I had known and used for 20 years. The assembly of 
this library is a remarkable accomplishment and would be difficult to duplicate. 

The John Adams library sale (Kolbe 6-1-90) with 319 lots in the copper section of 
the sale was noted for more than 100 lots of correspondence between the important 
people in our history. The Dennis Mendelson library (Kolbe 10-17-92) with 222 lots was 
noted for deluxe editions in the highest state of preservation. The Punchard consignment is 
much larger than either the Adams or Mendelson sales. This was a working library, 
intended to be read, not preserved in plastic. Dick used his library almost every evening. 

The catalog, with 1471 lots on 172 pages, may become a reference like some of 
the major large cent catalogs listed. It included an index by consignor to help locate 
important sales. One of the “Region 8” Internet correspondents wrote, “Remy’s auction 
catalogue astonished me because I had no idea there was so much material available on 
large cents.” 

The September 12, 1997, sale drew five local collectors (but only two EAC 
members) and two visitors who flew into town. Both visitors represented other collectors. 
The sale began with some of the books listed in Sheldon’s bibliography. 
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An 1883 original second edition of^n Arrangement of United States Copper 
Cents, 1816-1857 by Frank Andrews (lot 8) had an estimate of $250 and realized $242. 

(All prices listed include the 10% buyer’s fee.). 

The 1926 second edition of The United States Cents of the Year 1794 by S .H. 
Chapman (lot 19) was estimated at $225 and sold for $231 to Ken Lowe bidding for a 
California large cent collector. 

The United States Cents of the Years 1795-1796-1797-1800 by George H. Clapp 
and Howard R. Newcomb, published in 1947 after the death of Newcomb, (lot 20) in nice 
condition was estimated at $175 and sold at $187, again to Lowe for the same collector. 

The United States Cents of the Years 1798-1799 by George H. Clapp (lot 21) had 
an estimate of $500 but ran up to $907.50 to Lowe for the same collector. 

The United States Cents of 1793 by Sylvester S. Crosby was originally published in 
the American Journal of Numismatics. This copy was bound in brown leatherette, (lot 25) 
and had an estimate of $250. It went again to Ken Lowe at $308. 

Probably no cents stir the passion of collectors more than the cents of 1794. The 
foundation for this passion is the original reference Varieties of the Copper Issues of the 
United States Mint in the Year 1 794 by Edward Maris. The 1 869 first edition is a small 
book bound in black cloth. Presale estimate was $2750. The lot was withdrawn when it 
failed to receive an adequate opening bid. 

The United States Cents of the Years 1801-1802-1803 by Howard Newcomb (lot 
71 1) had an estimate of $565. Ken Lowe picked it up for $671. An inferior copy (lot 712) 
sold for $495 with an estimate of $380. 

Any edition of Newcomb’s United States Copper Cents 1816-1857 will do as a 
reference. Dick collected the various publishing varieties. A 1944 first edition bound in red 
leather and printed on thin paper (lot 713) realized $247.50. A thick paper first edition 
bound in red leather (lot 714) realized $242. A first edition, bound in maroon cloth 
annotated by Otto Steinberger (lot 715) realized $635.80. Steinberger collaborated with 
George Davis to produce a 1954 supplement to Newcomb. A 1956 second edition in 
maroon cloth and another second edition in red leatherette did not sell. 

Sheldon’s y4//a5 of Men had little to do with copper coins but much to do with its 
author. Sheldon’s efforts to photograph and analyze body types resulted in “The Great Ivy 
League Nude Posture Photo Scandal” published in The New York Times Magazine of 
January 15, 1995. Punchard’s copy of tho Atlas of Men, inscribed by Sheldon to Morton 
Stack (lot 734) failed to receive an adequate bid and was withdrawn. It sold privately after 
the public auction. 

Sheldon’s 1949 Early American Cents (lot 735) realized $121. The 1958 edition 
of Penny Whimsy (lot 736) realized $103.40. The 1965 edition (lot 737) signed by the 
contributing authors Walter Breen, Dorothy Paschal and Dr. Sheldon realized $253. 
Another unsigned copy of the same edition did not sell. The 1976 edition (lot 739) 
realized $132. The 1990 Durst reprint, considered an inferior reprint by many, realized 
$35.20. Discount booksellers offer the current edition for $36. 

Because they were in Sheldon’s bibliography, Punchard included some references 
that were not directly related to copper coins. These included George Evans’ Illustrated 
History of the United States Mint, (Lot 35 @ $82.50) Frank Stewart’s \924 First United 
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States Mint. Its People andits Operations (Lot 742 @ $121) and Watson’s \%99 History 
of American Coinage. (Lot 746 unsold) 

Lot 748 included more than a thousand black and white photographs of middle 
date cents bound in eight binders. This was one of 17 sets produced by John Wright and 
included many condition census coins. This was issued at $500, estimated at $600 and 
sold at $610.50. 

Dick’s auction catalogs were an important reference library for U.S. large cents. 
Many of the same sales are significant references in other fields and found eager buyers 
who have little interest in large cents. 

One of my favorite catalogues, the 1952 ANA sale featuring the Homer Downing 
collection, (lot 76) was estimated at $25 and realized $38.50. The Punchard consignment 
did not include a complete run of Early American Coppers sales. Lot 353 was a run of 14 
EAC sales estimated at $95. It realized $84.70. Two Elder sales of the collection of 
Ebenezer Gilbert July 9, 1909, and October 12-13, 1910, bound in a single volume (lot 
382) was estimated at $665 but realized $438.90. 

Lester Merkin’s catalogue of the Louis Helfenstein collection, noted for high grade 
cents and a color cover, was estimated at $70 and realized $61.60. Dick mentioned that 
he only saw the Morganthau sale of April 26, 1932, offered one time in twenty years. He 
bought it from The Money Tree in 1994. The catalog (lot 1010) had an estimate of $50 
and realized $88. New Netherlands’ sale ofNaftzger duplicates, November 14-15, 1973, 
(lot 1077) was estimated at $35 and was unsold. 

The story of the Pennypacker Auction Centre sale of the Leonard Holland 
collection has been frequently told. A group of bidders colluded to bid low at the sale and 
split the collection among themselves later. The catalogue (lot 1092) was estimated at 
$1 10 and realized $106.70. 

Another catalog that Dick had difficulty finding was the Strobridge 14th sale of 
1873. This is not listed in the Gengerke reference on catalogs. The collection was acquired 
intact and a public sale was canceled. Dick acquired this catalog of the Seavey and 
Parmelee collections (lot 1 168) in 1994. It was estimated at $500 and realized $451. 

Some excellent catalogues of large cent collections were included in group lots. A 
group of 360 Stack’s sales (lot 1141) included 21 rated as “A” by Adams Among these 
were such classic sales as the first Sheldon collection, October 1938; Anderson Dupont, 
September 24-25, 1954; Phillip G. Straus, May 1, 1959; Milton A. Holmes, October 5-8, 
1960; Robert Kissner, June 27-28, 1975; Tad collection, February 4-6, 1976; Floyd Starr, 
June 13-14, 1984; and Herman Halpem, March 16-17, 1988. The lot was estimated at 
$3300 but was unsold. The Charles Ruby sale, part I, February 11-13, 1974 and Ruby III, 
February 10-12, 1975, were included with a group of 8 sales by Superior (lot 1 197). The 
lot was estimated at $40 and remained unsold. 

Recent catalogs can bring significant prices. The deluxe library edition of the 
Robinson S. Brown, Jr. sale of September 30-October 1, 1986, (lot 1180) received tie bids 
of $275. The deluxe library edition of the Jack H. Robinson sale of January 29-30, 1989, 
(lot 1 185) realized $330. The special hardbound edition of RSBI (lot 1179 ) brought 
$1 16.60, and the hardbound copy of JHR (lot 1184) realized $96.80. The paperbound 
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copy of the recent RSB II sale of January 27. 1996, (lot 1195) realized $35.20 while the 
deluxe hardbound edition still in shrink-wrap (lot 1 196) realized $49.50. 

Woodward’s October 28, 1867, catalog of the Mickley sale (lot 1230) was bound 
in quarter leather with five raised bands. In the same binding was Woodward s December 
5-7, 1871, sale of the property of Charles Clay. The binding showed some wear. The lot 
had an estimate of $490 and sold to Ken Lowe for $412.50. A second copy of the Mickley 
sale, (lot 1231) handpriced with buyer’s names was estimated at $745 and realized $1089. 

Fixed price lists included long runs from the old-time dealers and more recent 
specialists like Harold Hess, Robinson Victor-McCawley and Tom Reynolds. A group 
from The Collectors Cabinet (Lot 1293) went to Mark Borckardt at $121 to replace 
copies lost when the dealer’s library was destroyed by fire in 1988. 

Bowers and Ruddy’s fixed price list of John Adams’ cents of 1794, the deluxe 
library edition, (Lot 1294) was estimated at $225 and realized $242. Max Mehl’s 1929 
fixed price list of the George French collection (Lot 1303) was estimated at $100 and did 
not sell. The Numismatic Gallery fixed price list of the Oscar Pearl collection (Lot 1308) 
was estimated at $30 and did not sell. Thus two of the three finest fixed price sales of 
large cents failed to find new homes. I understand they were sold privately after the 
auction. 

I know many collectors of U.S. large cents have extensive reference libraries. I 
believe that historically the collection of literature has gone along with the collection of the 
coins. I like to think that newer collectors are building libraries while they build their 
collections. I offered through the “Region 8” Internet directory to review lots from the 
sale and report on content, condition or relevance. I was disappointed when I did not get a 
single request. 

Several items that I consider essential for the library of any serious collector of 
large cents did not sell. Examples include books by Newcomb and Sheldon and the French 
and Pearl fixed price lists. Apparently supply exceeds demand, at least at the price levels 
expected. I wonder how many current collectors are building such a basic library and if 
anyone aspires to assemble a library of the scope assembled by Punchard. 

I realize that I suffer from a generation gap with my reaction. Collectors of the 
current era can find more information in the three “Robinson” catalogs (Superior: 

Robinson S. Brown, September 30-October 1, 1986; Jack H. Robinson, January 29-30, 
1989; Robinson S. Brown, January 27, 1996) than can be found in a hundred nineteenth 
century catalogs. Perhaps the catalogs and fixed price lists that I consider important have 
been superseded by better references. 

The Punchard library was sold in the week following several major sales of U.S. 
large cents in Long Beach. These include the Robert Vail collection and Dr. Willard J. 
Carmel Jr. collection sold by Superior, the Mac MacDonald collection sold by Heritage, 
and a sale by McCawley and Grellman. It is possible that these sales diverted attention or 
financial resources from the Punchard sale. 

I hope that collectors realize that the Punchard library is the most important library 
related to large cents that has ever been offered at auction. I suspect that my generation of 
collector may not see its likes again. 


•k'ieie’kititicit'kit'ltit'*; 
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SOME COMMENTS ON PRE-1831 PROOF HALF CENTS 


Ron Manley 


I thoroughly enjoyed Ken Cable’s article on Proof Half Cents in the September 
Pemiy-Wise. 1 was reminded of the tale “The Emperor’s New Clothes” where Ken wrote for 
quite some time I was under the impression that no proof half cents were issued prior to 1831. 
Although my area of interest is primarily with the business strikes, I believe Ken is exactly right! 

Ken also cleverly referred to pre-1831 proofs as the “unicorn” category. He’s right again. 
These coins keep getting reported, but never seem to be verified. Regarding the 1996 Eliasberg 1 
sale, there were two pre-1831 half cents described with proof or prooflike qualities. Lot 407, 
described by Bowers & Merena as a “Prooflike Gem” 1796 C-1 specimen, was previously 
catalogued by Henry Chapman as a proof in 1912. B. Max Mehl listed this same coin as a 
“Brilliant Semi-Proof’ when he catalogued it in 1946. The other coin was lot 413, an 1800 C-1 
specimen catalogued by Bowers & Merena as a “Prooflike Gem”. It was obtained by Eliasberg 
from the Clapp estate in 1 942, and inventoried as a “proof’. 

Early auction catalogues seem to have used the term “proof’ fairly loosely. Consider even 
the fairly modern offering of the Joseph Brobston collection. Sold by Stack’s in 1963 through 
their Fixed Price List No. 69, the following pre-1831 half cents were described thusly: (1) 1796 
C-2, G-1 Uncirculated Gem, Full Proof Surface; (2) 1811 C-1, G-2 Proof, although for this 
year the term Specimen Striking might be considered more fitting; (3) 1811 Restrike Proof, (4) 
1826 C-1, G-1 Gem Uncirculated, originally purchased as a Proof; (5) 1829 C-1, G-1 Proof; 
(6)1828 C-3, G-1 Uncirculated, proof surface. In the Breen Condition Census (1983), the 
above 1811 C-1 coin is listed as Uncirculated, but “Prooflike”. Recall that in Ken’s Table I no 
pre-1831 proof half cents hcn^e been certified by either PCGS or NGC! 

Below are some observations I’ve made regarding the Breen Census of Proof Half Cents 
from Ken’s Table III, based upon my notes. 

(3) 1825 Proofs are listed, all of the 1825 C-2 variety. Some questions spring to mind: Why 
none from the first variety of the year, 1825 C-1? What die state are these? I am hi.ghly 
suspicious of any reported early proofs from the later dies states of the variety, particularly when 
no proofs are reported from the earliest die states (e.g. 1832 C-3). Think “repolished dies”! 

(4) 1826 Proofs are listed. These are qualified by the statement “the above may be 
reappearances of the same coin”. The most recent sighting of any of the 4 is given as 1911! Does 
this sound suspicious? 

(3) 1828 Proofs are listed, all one-sided proofs of 1828 C-3. All are described as location 
unknown. No sale history is reported for any. 
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(4) 1829 Proofs are listed. One of these is the aforementioned Brobston coin. Another is 
described only as examined by Walter Breen at the 1948 ANA convention. A third as “reported.” 

(5) 1832 C-1 Proofs are listed. The Norweb specimen listed is described in the Norweb sale (lot 
82) as an error, plainly a business strike. The Smithsonian Institution specimen is cleaned, and 
thus doubtful. A third is listed as “possibly the same as the next”. 

Finally, Ken wrote that the existence of 1831 business strikes “seems to be today’s printed 
consensus”. I must vehemently disagree! That was yesterday's printed consensus, circa 1983. 
No consensus, unfortunately, exists on this subject today. Even researcher R. W. Julian, who 
disagrees that 1831 is a proof-only date and who gave his own explanation for the Mint record of 
2,200 half cents for 1831 in his September 1997 Numismatic News article, wrote that “the tiny 
coinage of half cents in 1831 can be nothing less than a trial run, not meant for circulation as such”. 

************* 

ADDITIONAL COMMENTS ON EARLY “PROOF” COPPERS 

Dave Bowers 

The lack of response to previous issues prompts me to comment on the article on proof 
half cents by Ken Cable. Here are a few stray notes you might share with Ken: 

Concerning Roger Cohen, while Roger was a very fine half cent enthusiast and 
researcher, he simply did not like proofs, considered them to be elite pieces made for cabinets, 
and, so far as I know, made no serious study of them at all. I recall talking to Roger about this 
on several occasions. Thus, in general, I believe that anything Walter Breen wrote at a later 
date must supersede what Roger Cohen had to say earlier. Even if the two were to have said 
something simultaneously (which is not the case), Breen would have had the greater 
knowledge with regard to proofs. 

Concerning proofs of the 1820s and 1830s, excepting the dates 1831 and 1836, it has 
been my experience over a long period of years that quite a few pieces called “proof really are 
business strikes. This is particularly true of the year 1833, but also extends to other years as 
well. Thus, in the absence of studying the coins themselves (as opposed to catalogue and 
auction listings) it is difficult to come to any conclusions concerning rarity and availability. 

Of course, the same general situation concerning proofs exists in the large cent series. 
In the 1950s I recall a very well intentioned client of ours who decided to prepare a monograph 
on proof cents. He did this by studying catalogues of B. Max Mehl, the Chapman Brothers, and 
others, including auctioneers of more recent date, and also including fixed price lists. In 
particular, one notable large cent sale had scattered proof listings in it, but upon inspection of 
the coins themseives, which I did in person in the 1950s, it was my opinion (which I believe was 
correct), was that many of these were simply coins that had been polished years ago, and 
which had toned in the meantime, giving them the appearance of proofs. Still others were 
proof like business strikes. No more than half the listings were authentic proofs. 1 did have 
some small expertise in the matter, as one of my early collecting specialties in the 1 950s was 
pre-1 858 proof coinage. 

Concerning the 181 1 restrike, it is probably a “stretch” to call it a proof. 

************* 
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WHO IN EAC DO I CONTACT ABOUT . . . 

John D. Wright 


In spite of it being mentioned in passing in every Pennv-Wise . there is still a fair amount 
of confusion about EAC money matters. This broadside should cover most if not all of your 
questions. If confusions remain, please contact the EAC Treasurer (see Officers, back side 
of cover page). 

NEW MEMBERS: 

The proper initial contact is the Membership chairman, though any EAC officer can accept 
a membership application with payment and will forward it to the Membership chairman. 
He assigns a membership number, has a membership card created, sends the initial 
welcome packet to the new member, and forwards checks and new-member listings to the 
EAC Treasurer. Dues rates are listed below. However, if a new member uses an older 
membership application we will honor the dues-rate printed on that application for first-year 
dues. Once a member is on the EAC rolls, all dues activity is with the EAC Treasurer. 

EAC DUES; 

At the EAC 97 Convention on 19 April 1997 the EAC Board approved an increase in the 
regular dues of EAC from $20 to $25 per year effective immediately. This represents the 
cost to EAC to print and mail one year of Pennv-Wise by third class mail. This was 
published on page 1 52 of the May 1 997 issue of Penny-Wise. Current EAC annual dues 
are . . . 

First class mailing ~ $ 35. 

Third class mailing - $ 25. 

Junior members ~$ 5. (till 1 8th birthday) 

A birthdate is required with each Junior member dues payment, regardless 
whether new or renewal. 

The EAC mailing list is maintained by the EAC Treasurer, who makes and sends to the 
printer mailing labels for each issue of Pennv-Wise and sends dues notices to each 
member as their membership expires. 

Your Pennv-Wise mailing label shows your expiration date as an even month (eg: 97/12), 
being the month after the last P-W for which your dues are paid. The EAC Treasurer sends 
a SINGLE dues notice to each due member at the time he prints the P-W mailing labels for 
the last issue that member will receive. Non-renewing members have their membership 
expired just before the next set of P-W labels is printed, which is usually in the first week 
of odd-numbered months. 

For example: A member coded ‘EX 98/04' is sent ONE dues notice in early March of 1998. 
He gets the March Pennv-Wise later by separate mailing to the same address where his 
dues notice was sent. If no payment is received by early May of 1998, his record is expired 
and he is not included in the mailing for the May 1 998 Penny-Wise . 

You do not have to wait for a notification to pay your dues, and you are not limited to paying 
for a single year. All dues payments are applied as an extension to your current expiration 
date. 
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ALL RENEWAL DUES SHOULD BE SENT TO THE EAC TREASURER. 
ALL ADDRESS CHANGES 


Any other EAC officer can receive dues and address changes, but they are not posted until 
the T reasurer gets them ~ which might be after the mailing labels for Pennv-Wise have 
been sent to the printer. 

ADVERTISEMENTS: 

The Editor of Pennv-Wise is solely responsible for the content of each issue, including 
advertisements. Advertising is accepted only from current EAC members, as the rate 
charged represents the cost to EAC to print and mail that advertisement. All ad-copy 
should be submitted to the Editor, with payment accompanying the ad. The Editor will 
include the ad in P-W and will forward the payment to the Treasurer. 

At the EAC 97 Convention on 19 April 1997 the EAC Board approved an increase in 
advertising rates from $ 80 to $ 100 per page plus $ 60 more if half toning is needed for 
plates or other artwork. This represents the cost to EAC to print and mail the ad to our 
current membership. The new rate was published on page 1 52 of the May 1 997 issue of 
P-W. 


BACK ISSUES: 

The Membership chairman receives the overrun of each issue of Pennv-Wise as it is 
printed and usually has a supply of up to a year or two of these back issues. These are 
used for new members who want to start their membership from one to several issues 
back, and are also available for sale to members who want an extra or a missing issue or 
more. Prices for back issues are posted in P-W . usually $3-4 each. 

Lost-in-the-mail issues come from this supply at no cost to the member. Since third class 
mail can take six weeks or more to deliver, delivery of an issue is not considered “lost” until 
two months after issue. If you have not moved and your Pennv-Wise is lost, please contact 
the Membership chairman for a replacement and the Treasurer to make sure he has your 
correct address and did not expire you for nonpayment of dues. 

If you move and do not notify the EAC Treasurer, the Post Office *WILL * NOT* forward 
third class mail. Though they are supposed to do so, they *MAY * NOT* forward first class 
mail. Please notify the Treasurer of any address change to protect yourself. Notices sent 
to the Membership chairman, the Editor, the President, or the Printer will be forwarded to 
the Treasurer ~ maybe soon, maybe not. The delay could cause you to miss an issue of 
Pennv-Wise . 

EAC MEDALLIONS: 

The Membership chairman also holds the remaining supply of EAC Medallions. These can 
be ordered directly from him, or you can include an order for one or more medallions and/or 
any desired back issues of Penny-Wise with your dues payment. EAC medallions are $6 
in copper. If medallion/issue orders are included with dues payments, the Treasurer will 
forward these orders to the Membership chairman. 

EAC CONVENTION: 

The chairman for the EAC Convention and the Cataloguer for the EAC Sale each maintain 
their own finances for their function, requesting advances from the EAC Treasurer as 
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needed and remitting final settlement to the EAC Treasurer after the event. The EAC 
Treasurer is not a party to the ongoing finances of the convention or the sale. Though your 
checks are made to ‘EAC’, they are deposited to separate convention accounts maintained 
by the appropriate chairman. Any convention checks received by the Treasurer will be 
fonwarded to the proper chairman, causing a delay in their processing. 

LIBRARY: 

Loan requests from the EAC Library should be accompanied by a check to cover materials/ 
postage / insurance for sending the loaned items to you. EAC does not pay any of the 
Librarian’s expenses -- the borrower does. Checks should be to ‘Mabel Ann Wright’ and 
should be adequate to cover the expected cost of getting the material to you. Most loans 
run around $5; for something that will fit in a LISPS Priority mailer $3 is adequate; for larger 
boxes of books and/or Pennv-Wise . think $10 or $15. 

The EAC Library welcomes donations of material that would be called for by our members. 
The Librarian knows what we have, what we lack, what is being asked for, and what we 
have in oversupply. Please contact the Librarian with your offer before shipping a proposed 
donation to assure a fit between what you have and what is needed. It has become an 
established custom for EAC authors to donate a copy of their new work to the EAC Library, 
so most of these works are available for loan. 

GRIEVANCES: 

If any officer of EAC handles an EAC affair poorly, or if any member of EAC acts in a way 
that would bring discredit to EAC, it is the job of the President and/or the EAC Board to 
address and resolve the issue. For any EAC problem, we are anxious to do the right thing. 
If direct contact has proven ineffective in resolving a problem, contact the EAC President 
in writing. If appropriate, he may involve the Board. Be aware, however, that EAC has no 
claim of influence over the actions of someone who is not a member of EAC. 


SUMMARY: 

The proper contacts for goods and services from EAC are listed below: 


Submit Articles 

Letters / notes to publish -- 

Advertisements 

New Member - 

Back issues ~ 

EAC Tokens 
Missing P-Wise 

Renewal Dues - 

Change of Address ~ 

Mailing list 

Address/contact - 

Missing P-Wise 

EAC Convention 
EAC Sale 


Editor 

(( 

“ (with payment) 

Membership chairman 

u » 

“ ” (when 2 months overdue) ** 

Treasurer 

ti 

“ (only for EAC-related activities) 

u 

“ (only address & dues verification) ** 

Convention chairman (different each year) 
(published in Pennv-Wise) 

Cataloguer 
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EAC Library 
Grievances 


Librarian 

President 


The addresses of all of these except the convention chairman are on the back side of the cover 
page in every issue of Pennv-Wise . 


************* 


LATE NOTE FROM THE SOUTHEAST REGIONAL MEETING IN DALTON, GEORGIA 

Rusty Schoonover 

Apologies, the deadline for the September P-W arrived before I got a note out about our 
meeting. In attendance; 

Steven Ellsworth 
Tom Morrison 
Hugh Bodell 
O. W. Huffman 
Chip Cutcliff 

Many, many thanks to Steven “Butternut” Ellsworth for his slide presentation on the finer 
points of the “Butternut Hoard Statistical Analysis,” which included quite a range of statistics 
and comparisons to many aspects of what is perceived to be out there. He gave us new 
insights into population and survivorship. His research has brought to light a fresh new opinion 
on what’s hot and what’s not. As 1 noted and hope is correct, this was an abbreviated version 
of his presentation at the last COAC at ANS. He graciously left a copy of his complete report. 

I promised that if other members in the region wanted me to fax or scan a page or two, all they 
need to do is let me know. 

After the meeting, there was a short Show and Tell, and members offered some 
duplicates for trade or sale. 

I really wish I could continue setting up the meetings in this area, but I’ve done it now 
for at least four, maybe five years, and I must pass the torch to someone else. I now have two 
young boys and my intense job, which demand so much of my time. That, and almost no 
support from the regional members to offer to speak or give presentations, has been really 
discouraging. I have gone out of my way to get people to speak, etc., and to be honest, got 
lucky the last two meetings with Frank Duvall and Steven Ellsworth jumping in to make it a 
successful meeting. 

The lack of local enthusiasm makes it tough to have a decent, meaningful meeting. To 
those who have given of their time along the way, I truly appreciate it. Maybe I am not a good 
motivator. Let’s hope the next person who volunteers to set up the meetings and send out the 
notices will be better at it than I seem to have been. 

Anyone wishing to take on the task, please send me an E-mail rschoon007@aol.com, 
or write to: Rusty 

P.O. Box 469, Dallas, Georgia 30132 

I wish all of you much success, and luck! 

************* 


John Powers 
William Gibbs 
Barry Kurian 
Jim Mauldin 
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NORTH CENTRAL REGIONAL MEETING REPORT 

Joe Tomasko, Jr. 

Illinois State Numismatic Association 


On Saturday, September 6, 1997 an EAC meeting took place at the Ramada Inn, of 
Harvey, Illinois. The meeting was part of the educational speakers program sponsored by the 
Illinois Numismatic Association, who hosted this Central States Fall Show. 


Those signing our roster were; 


Maury Shepherd 
John Trendon 
Steve Butler 
Charles R. Meeker 
D. G. Gumm 
Ken Davidowicz 
Ted Davidowicz 
Steven J. Vesley 


Harry Tileston 
Steven Ellsworth 
Mabel Ann Wright 
John Wright 
Joe Tomasko 
Leo Courshon 
Walter Mustain 
George Hamilton 


Jimmy Kazor 
Kermit Wasmer 
Ray Bonardi 
Gary Apelian 
Cla^on Hagemann 
Bob Howden 
Chloe Arlan 


We dispensed with the formal introductions, and Regional Chair, Gary Apelian, 
introduced John and myself. Being the courteous individual that I am, I permitted John to do 
all the speaking. We titled this gathering, “Fun With Large Cents.” (I had some doubts about 
this.) John informed everyone that our little exercise would be a Whist March. (I’ve yet to win 
one of these.) He set the background for this little game telling how Sheldon wrote about a 
Whist March in Penny Whimsy , and, how the game originates from a card match. It was 
applied to pennies by Dr. George French, who often had matches with Howard Newcomb. 
John then explained the simple method for awarding points. The year we (John) selected was 
1801. This year was chosen because it is a shorter and more manageable date with which to 
work, having a total of only 17 possible varieties. John gave a brief overview of the serial 
varieties and some of the tougher numbers within these, such as S-217 & S-218. He next 
explained about N.C.’s and gave a breakdown of these for this year. Now it was time for 
viewing and scoring the coins. Forty minutes later, Gary tallied the points and the totals for 
John and I were EVEN, with one variety (NC-1) ending in a tie. This was a lot of fun, everyone 
seemed to enjoy viewing the coins, and besides I’m getting closer, a tie! 


The activity resulted in questions about the Condition Census. John explained that our 
just-completed experience is the only way to correctly obtain an accurate C.C. You can’t play 
a ‘numbers game’ by stating my 40 coin is better than a given 30 or 35 unless they are 
compared side by side. 


We ended with a Show & Tell. We are coming back here next year, so mark your 
calendars. This was great! I’m going to win next year’s match as I’ll challenge John to 
varieties of 1806!! 


************* 
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REPORT FROM THE EAC MEETING 
AT THE LONG BEACH COIN SHOW 

Friday, September 12, 1997 

Jan Valentine 


The meeting was called to order at 7:30 PM by Jan Valentine. Following the 
custom at EAC meetings, everyone stood and introduced themselves, told where 
they lived, and what they collected. 

Then Bob Vail gave a talk about the people who influenced him as he was 
putting together his collection of large cents. The Sunday before his collection was 
auctioned by Superior Stamp and Coin in Beverly Hills, California. Three people he 
mentioned who would be familiar to EAC’ers were Willard C. Blaisdel, Carl Windon, 
and Del Bland. 


After Bob’s nice talk. Bob Grellman spoke about the McCawley - Grellman 
Sale scheduled for the following evening. This was one of three Large Cent sales 
within a week’s time in the Los Angeles area. 


Tom Reynolds reminded everyone of the new deadline of December 1 st 1997 
for submitting material for next year’s EAC Sale, to be held during the annual 
convention in Boston, April 2nd thru the 5th, 1998. 

Next followed some discussion about next year’s Half Cent and Large Cent 
Happenings at the Convention. The meeting was then adjourned, and some 
EAC’ers brok up into small groups. 


Those who signed the sign-in sheet were: 


Bob Grellman 
Chris McCawley 
Tom Reynolds 
Jan Valentine 
Bill Yates 
Phil Moore 
Gene Heard 
Robert Theriault 
Don Leonard 


Bob Klosterboer 
Del Bland 
Bob Vail 
Paul Norris 
Chuck Loy 
Bob Soltisiak 
Tom Rinaldo 
John Wilson 


Mary Sauvain 
Walt Husak 
Clem Schettino 
William T. Gibbs 
Alan Meghrig 
Jim Hart 
Doug McHenry 
Julian Leidman 
Frank Console 


************* 
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EAC LIBRARY LIST -- 1997 
Mabel Ann Wright, Librarian 


EAC maintains a lending library of material related to its 
members’ copper interests. The Library includes reference 
material but not collectors’ items (for example, we have no 
original works from the 1800’s). Six-week loans are available 
to current EAC members. Requestors should send a check for $6 
(payable to Mabel Ann Wright) to cover postage, packaging, 
and insurance. Larger requests may require more. 

The borrower is responsible for return costs and taking good 
care of the loaned materials. Junior members should include a 
note from parent/guardian assuming responsibility for the loan. 
Please send requests with ... 

NAME 

EAC Number (*Required*) 

ADDRESS (send package to ...) 

TELEPHONE Number 
and CHECK (payable to Mabel Ann Wright) 

to: Mabel Ann Wright, EAC Library 

1468 Timberlane Drive 
St.Joseph, MI 49085 


BOOK LIST 


The following listing is alphabetical by the first definite 
word in the Title (omitting ’A’, ’An’, ’The’) and spelling out 
the dates (for example, 1794 is found under ’S’). 


Adams Collection of US LC’s of 1794 — Bowers & Ruddy (1982) 

American Colonial History Illustrated by Contemporary Medals 
Betts (1970 reprint) 

American Half Cents -- Cohen, 1st and 2nd editions (1971,1982) 

American Political Badges and Medalets 1789-1892 
Sullivan (1981) 
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America’s Copper Coinage 1783-1857 — ANS Conference 1984 

Attribution Articles 1816-1839 -- Wright (from P-W 1975-1979) 

Attribution Guide: Early Date EC’s & HC’s -- Murphy (1990) 

Attribution Guide for US Large Cents 1840-1857 
Grellman & Reiver (2 vols looseleaf, 1986) 

Also same, hardbound (1987) 

Attribution Guide for US Large Cents 1840-1857 - 
Quickfinder Supplement — Grellman & Reiver (1986) 

Bibliography of American Numismatic Auction Catalogs 
1828-1875 “ Attineili (Quarterman Reprint) 

The Butternut Large Cent Hoard, A Statistical Study 
Ellsworth (1996) 

The CENT Book 1816-1839 - Wright (1992) 

Cents of the US — Doughty (1890; 1934 reprint) 

Cleaning & Preservation of Coins & Medals -- Weltler & Curto 
(Durst reprint) 

Cleaning Coins -- Mervis (Hewitt’s Numisinfo Series) 

Coinage of the Americas -- ANS (1973) 

The Coinage of William Wood 1722-1733 — Nelson (Durst reprint) 

The Coins of New Jersey — Maris (1987 reprint) 

Comprehensive Guide to Am.Colonial Coinage - Durst (1976) 

Copper Coins of Massachusetts - Ryder (Durst reprint) 

Copper Quotes by Robinson - Robinson (1984 to current) 

Counterfeit Detection - ANACS (1983) 

Counterfeiting in Colonial America -- Scott (1957) 

Early American Cents — Sheldon (1949) 

(see also Penny Whimsy, 1958) 
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Early American Coppers Anthology -- (Durst) 

(Reprints of LC references published 1869-1944) 

Early Coins of America — Crosby (1970 reprint) 

The Early Paper Money of America — Newman (1976) 

Encyclopedia of US & Colonial Coins — Breen (1988) 

Encyclopedia of US Half Cents — Breen (1983) 

Eorgotten Coins of North American Colonies 
Anton & Kesse (1990 & 1992 editions) 

Fractional Money — Carothers (1930; reprint 1988) 

Dry, economic history — an academic project 

Fugio Cents — Kessler (1976) 

Guide Book of US Coins — Yeoman (the "Red Book") 
various fairly recent editions 

Hard Times Tokens — Rulau, 1st & 2nd editions 

Hard Times Tokens -- Low (Quarterman reprint) 

EHAdams’ Plates (15 plates with index) 

High Profits from Rare Coin Investment -- Bowers (1980) 

History of the First US Mint — Stewart (Q’man reprint) 

History of US Coinage Ulus by Garrett Coll’n -- Bowers (1979) 

Identification of Feutchwanger Cents — Koutsoures 

Illustrated History of the US Mint -- Evans (1888) 

Major Die States of 1848 Large Cents — Argyro (1995) 

Making Money; Rogues & Rascals -- Rochette (1986) 

Mature Head US Copper Cents 1843-1857 — Reiver (1980) 

Medallic Portraits of Washington — Baker (Quarterman reprint) 

Medallic Portraits of Washington, Centennial Edition — 

Rulau & Fuld (1985) A new work under an old title 
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Money of the American Colonies & Confederation - Mossman (1993) 

Money of Pre-Federal America -- ANS Conference (1991) 

Monographs on Varieties of US Large Cents 1793-1794 -- (Adams) 
(Reprints of LC references published 1869-1926) 

Monographs on Varieties of US Large Cents 1795-1803 — (Loring) 
(Reprints of LC references published 1925-1947) 

Names with Notes — Smith (1992) 

New Jersey Coppers (Breen’s unpublished ms, 1955) 
transcribed by R.Williamson, 1995 

Official ANA Grading Standards for US Coins — ANA (1991) 

The Other Side of the Coin -- Rochette (1985) 

Penny Whimsy — Sheldon (1793-1814 LC’s) original & 
reprints by Quarterman and Durst 

Plates of LHLow’s Hard Times Tokens — Adams (Q’man reprint) 

The Provincial Token-Coinage of the 18th Century — 

Dalton & Hamer (Quarterman reprint) 

A Quickfinder for Attributing Varieties of United States 
Half Cents 1793-1857 - Heim (1997) 

1794 Large Cents Graded and Updated — Morley (1979) 

The Silver Coinage of Massachussetts — Noe (Q’man reprint) 

The State Coinage of Connecticut — Miller (Durst reprint) 

The Story of the Starred Reverse Cent -- Smith (1986) 

Studies on Money in Early America -- Newman & Doty (1976) 

A Study on Overdated US Large Cents — Wright (1969) 

(extracted from The Numismatist) 

US Cents and Half Cents — Frossard (1879; reprint) 

The US Cents 1804-1814 - Clapp (1941) 
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The US Coinage of 1793 - Cents and Half Cents 
Crosby (1933 reprint) 

US Copper Cents 1816-1857 - Newcomb (Quarterman reprint) 

US Copper Coins, an Action Guide -- Bowers (1984) 

The US Half Cents - Gilbert (reprint) 

US Half Cents -- Venn (1916, Xerox copy) 

US Large Cents 1793-1814 - Noyes (1991) 

US Large Cents 1816-1839 — Noyes (1991) 

US Large Cents 1793-1857 - an Anthology (Lapp & Silberman) 
(Gleanings from The Numismatist 1912-1974) 

US Mint and Coinage - Taxay (1966) 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The Colonial Newsletter — all issues 1960-now. 

Whole set is over 1600 1-sided pages. 

Penny-Wise — all issues 1967-now. Loaned in 5-year 
segments at $5/segment (over 2000 pages/segment). 

Penny-Wise Research Library on CD Rom — Lusk (1997) 

History of EAC, the First 20 Years — Smith (1986) 

History of EAC, 1966 - 1997 - Smith (1997) 

Photos: Color by Noyes, 1793-1839 EC’s (over 6,000) 

Loans by variety or by year 

Photos: B/W by Wright, 1816-1839 LC’s (over 1,000) 

Loans by year or the whole series 

Photos: Nagy plates of Maris’ NJ Electrotypes -- Anton 

Photos: Taylor Collection of State Copper Coinage -- Bowers 
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Slides: ANS Slide Presentation with Cassette 
Slides: Major type set of US Cents - Wright 
Slides: Death of a Die - Reiver 
Slides: Varieties of 1794 LC’s - Ewing for ANS 
Slides: America’s Copper 1783-1857 — Doty for ANS 


ANS Inventory of US Cents - ANS: Xerox or Microfdm 
(Xerox is poor quality, about 1500 pages) 


Auction Catalogues: Most major offerings of early US coppers 
since the 1960’s and a few earlier, originals or 
Xerox copies, many with PRL, a few hardbound. 

Ask about specific catalogues. 


Others: Ask - We may have it. If not, we may be able to 
find it or tell you where you can find it. 


The EAC Library *DOES* take donations. Please write and ask 
before sending anything. We don’t want to "bulk up" on stuff 
our members don’t borrow or of which we have several copies. 
Author-donations of their new copper-works are always welcome. 
Money contributions should be by check to "EAC" and designated 
for the EAC Library. We can use these to buy what our readers 
ask for that we lack and isn’t donated. 


Thank you, and happy reading. 


************* 
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1998 HALF CENT HAPPENING 

Rick Coleman 


it is time to think atx)ut how much fun we can possibly have in Boston next year. I have 
given some thought to the coins that may enhance our chances for enjoying a Thursday 
evening Half Cent Happening. These are my preferences: 

1793 C-3 1794 C-1a 1795 C-2b 1804 C-12 

1811 C-1 1851 C-1 1851 Proof 

The ‘94 and ‘95 have been done before, in ‘91 and ‘87. Time for another look. 

This group of coins offers rarity, die variety and the promise of some high quality that 
should make for enjoyable viewing. I know which one I want to see. 

It is not too late for changes. If there is a groundswell for another variety, I will change 
the list and get the word out next issue. Let me hear from you. 

I also need monitors! I know that I can count on one or two regulars, but I need 8 or 1 0. 
OthenA/ise, we regulars get stuck behind one table and don’t get enough time to look, compare 
notes and drool on the nice coins. 

Security has been promised for the event. As I did last year, I am requesting that coins 
be displayed in a holder of your choice that allows a sticker to be attached with your number 
on it. 


Only five months to go! 


************* 


IN REMEMBRANCE: BOB EVERETT, 1948 - 1997 

Ed Leitner 


I met Bob Everett at a coin show in February, 1992. I had recently decided to begin a 
collection of U.S. half cents. Stewart Jones, a long-time collector friend, told me to find Bob, 
that he would help me. Years before, I had learned to value Stewart’s advice, but he was never 
more correct. Over the next five and a half years. Bob was my main source of quality half 
cents. But Bob was much more than just a seller of quality coins to me. He was an educator 
on early U.S. copper coins, spending many hours teaching me. I was an eager learner and 
fairly quickly reached a point of feeling well informed about early U.S. copper coins, yet each 
time I talked with Bob 1 learned more, absorbing another part of the incredible knowledge he 
possessed and willingly, joyfully shared with others. He quickly became my collecting mentor, 
filling all the valuable roles that a mentor can provide. The most valuable of these was his 
friendship. 

One of the things Bob frequently did, and that I enjoyed immensely, was to start a 
discussion by handing me a coin and saying, “Here, grade this. Detail and Net!’’. He did this 
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to keep informed about how much I had learned and what I still needed to learn. Over time, 
using these “quizzes” he taught me about grading, defects, net grade, condition, striking 
characteristics, die wear, die states, clash marks, undertype, surface qualities, color, 
recoloring, minting processes, early U.S. Mint history, etc. These “quizzes” had another effect. 
Bob truly valued my opinion about the coin of interest. Wow, what a wonderful lift! His interest 
in my opinion motivated me to learn and this built my own confidence in this growing 
knowledge. Thanks Bob, for valuing my opinion - from its eager, but very uninformed, 
beginnings to its current state. The knowledge and confidence in this knowledge, that you 
gave me, are essential parts to my enjoyment of collecting half cents. 

Bob’s dedication to educating collectors and his genuine caring for others, created a 
warmth and strength that was felt by all who knew him. It was these qualities, qualities we all 
knew and valued, that were Bob’s most meaningful gifts to me and to others. I miss Bob and 
grieve for him. Yet Bob influences me each day. He is inseparable from my half cent collection 
and my knowledge of U.S. copper coins, and he helps me each time I share my knowledge and 
love of collecting half cents with others. But more, much more, he inspires me to offer 
mentorship and friendship to others. Because of Bob, the wonderful qualities he so 
successfully lived his live by are more meaningful and more appreciated by me. I strive to 
include these qualities in my life and to inspire others as Bob has me. 

What follows is the obituary which appeared in the August 1 1 th edition of the Bellevue, 
Washington paper. 

ROBERT WARREN EVERETT 

Robert Warren Everett, son of Jean B. Everett of Bellevue 
died Thursday, Aug. 7, in Seattle at the age of 49. No service is 
planned. 

Born May 28, 1948, in Seattle, Mr. Everett was a rare coin 
dealer and owner of Classical American Coins. He was a 
graduate of Bellevue High School and the University of 
Washington, where he joined Alpha Sigma Phi Fraternity. He was 
also member of the Seattle Coin Club, JRCS, ANA, CONECA, 

LSCC and EAC. He enjoyed the out doors, hiking and the 
mountains. 

Mr. Everett was preceded in death by his father, Warren. In 
addition to his mother, Jean, he is survived by his brother, 

William, of Carnation. 

His family suggests memorials may be made to Seattle Medic 
1, the American Heart Association, 4414 Woodland Park N., 

Seattle 98103, or the charity of the donor’s choice. 

Private burial. 

Bob was cremated and his ashes will be scattered at Deception Pass Falls, one of his 
favorite places to hike and enjoy nature. 

If you would like to send a sympathy card to Mrs. Everett I’m sure she would appreciate it. 
Her address is 11036 SE 30*^, Bellevue, WA 98004 - 7543. 
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NEW CANDIDATES FOR EAC MEMBERSHIP 


The following persons have applied for membership in EAC since the last 
issue of P-W . Provided that no adverse comments on any particular individual are 
received by the Membership Committee before the January issue of P-W . all will be 
declared elected to full membership at that time. Chairman of the Membership 
Committee is Rod Burress, 9743 Leacrest, Cincinnati, Ohio 45215. 


NAME 

CITY, STATE 

MEMBER # 

Richard Nemetz 

Swoyersville, PA 

4559 

Bob Paella 

San Francisco, CA 

4560 

Rob Donahue 

Shelburne, VT 

4561 

Don Taylor 

Palisade, CO 

4562 

Thomas H. Lucker 

Houston, TX 

4563 

Timothy Hernly 

South Bend, IN 

4564 

Adam Riess 

Berkeley, CA 

4565 

Kaye Hall 

Napa, CA 

4566 

Harry Laibstain 

Newport News, VA 

4567 

William E. Schauperl 

Ft. Worth, TX 

4568 

Dr. William Seese 

Hertfordshire, England 

4569 

Edward S. Balian 

Dewitt, NY 

4570 

Ronald McCluskey 

Othello, WA 

4571 

Lionel Bradley 

Boothwyn, PA 

4572 

Dennis Burkey 

Williamsburg, VA 

4573 

Tom Dech 

Mobile, AL 

4574 

George Shelton 

Acworth, GA 

4575 

Gary Burhop 

Memphis, TN 

4576 

Roger Kuehnienz 

Floral Park, NY 

4577 

Charles DeOlden 

San Diego, CA 

4578 

Richard Raaf 

Loudonvilie, OH 

4579 

Matthew W. Isenhower 

Clear Brook, VA 

4580 JR 

Eugene Gardner 

Lancaster, PA 

4581 


************* 
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From the Internet 


Pete Smith 

♦ As of October 26, 1997, there are 138 EAC members in Region 8. (The Internet Directory) 

To get listed, send your name and address to Mark Switzer at dcl81@freenet.carleton.ca. 

♦ Dan Argyro reported on “Common Cents,” the list of late date cent collections. There is a 
conflict with a company with the same name. The list will be call the “Late Date List.” He 
encourages collectors to submit lists of their collections. 

♦ Geoffrey Bard asked for a definition of “condition census.” Mark Switzer provided an 
explanation. 

♦ Members expressed appreciation for Steve Carr’s article for new collectors and his promise to 
continue with more articles. Bob Schoen suggested an article on storing and maintaining 
copper coins. Stephen Comstock said that a beginners handbook needed to be done. Phil Ralls 
mentioned the introductory handbook given to new members and suggested it be included on 
the EAC web page. There was discussion about newcomer articles that have previously been 
published in Penny-Wise and the possibility of reprinting such articles. Tom Reed endorsed a 
suggestion to print and bind beginners articles. Jon Warshawsky favored reprinting earlier 
articles from P-W as space permits. 

♦ Rick Coleman commented that EAC members who are not in Region 8 might feel left out. He 
suggested that the Region 8 newsletter be reprinted in Penny-Wise. Phil Ralls commented that 
this would help provide material for P-W. Bob Travis wrote in support of the proposal. Mark 
Switzer commented in favor of the current use of distilled reports. The Region 8 newsletter 
from the past eight weeks would fill about 30 pages of Penny-Wise. 

♦ Steve Comstock asked about the dual grading used for the catalog of the Nicholas collection 
sold by Superior February 2, 1992. Bob Travis responded with a recommendation to use the 
catalog as a learning tool. 

♦ Chip Cutcliflf mentioned Bob Grellman’s service of identifying late date varieties. He asked if 
anyone provided the same service for early date cents. Mark Switzer suggested that Grellman 
would also attribute early cents. 

♦ Larry Gaye extended an invitation for EAC members to attend the 1998 ANA convention in 
Portland. 

♦ Roxanne Goldberg described an 1806 half cent found at a show in Trevose, Pennsylvania. It 
had been shot with a 22 or 25 caliber bullet. 
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♦ Rick Coleman commented on Ken Cable’s article in the September issue ofP-W and on proof 
half cents: 

“I. 1831 - Breen lists nine originals. I currently list eleven. One example not listed by 
Breen is the Alvord-Clapp-Eliasberg-Coleman piece. One coin that I list may be a duplication. 

I know of other listings, but cannot verify that they are different from those already listed in 
my data base. 

II. 1 836 First Restrike - 1 currently list fifteen examples. Two or three may be 
duplications. 

III. 1840 & 1841 Originals - These are common as proof half cents go. 1840, 36 examples 
listed. 1841, 62 examples listed. 

IV. 1845 Second Restrike - 19 examples listed, one or two duplications are possible. 

V. 1848 Series VTI - The subject of large berry Restrikes continues to be hotly debated. 
The die file marks mentioned by Breen as diagnostic for the 1848 Restrikes are present on all 
of the 1848 Originals that I have examined. 

VT. 1849 Small Dates - Large Berries, 18 examples listed. Small Berries, 28 examples 
listed. 

VII. 1854 - 1 list seven, I have never seen one that I believe to be a proof Let’s wait to 
see J. J. Pittman’s. 

VIII. 1857 - Breen lists Originals and Series I and II Restrikes [First] on p. 461 of the Big 
Red Book. I do not like to call it the Encyclopedia. I have this example, ex. W. Raymond - W. 
Breen - Breen estate - R. Coleman [via J. Leidman]. It is a Series II, thicker planchet coin, 88 
grains. Whether these are Restrikes of just part of the proof striking frenzy of the 1856-1860 
era remains controversial.” 

♦ More from Coleman: 

“Regarding 1852 Second Restrikes. At ANA, Frank Wilkinson mentioned to me that he 
has Roger Cohen’s copy of the James A. Stack, Sr. auction catalogue. Stack’s, November, 
1989. Roger’s notes indicated that Lots 95 and 96 were misattributed. They were the common 
1852 First Restrikes, not the rare Second Restrikes. I later confirmed this with Jim McGuigan. 
His catalogue notes were the same. This reduces the number of known examples of the 1852 
Second Restrikes to seven. They are: 

Series IV - early strikes, approx. 88 grains. 

1 . Garrett:46 - Naftzger - Pennsylvania collector 

2. Byron Reed: 13 - Texas collector 

3. Naftzger - CVM inventory 

Series V - intermediate strikes, 96.7 to 98.8 grains. 

4. Robinson: 3 89 - Texas collector 

5. R. Schonwalter - Missouri collector 

6. Norweb: 130 - New York collector 
Other [not seen, no weight] 

7. American Auction Assoc., Nov., 1972: 125 - RARCOA, May 1973:635 

This was a great piece of info for my proof half cent data base. I anyone has info of a 
similar nature, I would appreciate their passing it along to me. I would be especially interested 
in Coin #7 above.” 
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♦ Dennis Fuoss offered comments on the Mac MacDonald sale: 

“Mac’s collection was quite extensive, with some really decent type coins among the 
Sheldon series as well as some stellar uncirculated middle-date LC. Most of these coins were 
pedigreed to recent (last 4 years) early copper auctions and/or many of the more familiar EAC 
dealers. Attendance at the floor sale was not heavy - probably not more than 40 bidders in 
attendance, but many were representing multiple buyers. Bidding on the early copper (395 
lots) proceeded in a very orderly and business-like fashion, with only the prices being paid as 
evidence that there were some bonifide copper maniacs in the room. The majority of the lots 
(75-80%) went to floor bidders - strong evidence that the grading was on the conservative 
side. 

Highlights include: A really beautiful 1795 lettered edge half-cent (Cl) in AU hammered 
for $5500. An 1805 small 5, stems half cent (C2, R6) in G6 went to the book @ 4400. A very 
lovely chain cent (S2) in VF25 brought a strong $1 1,500. A Choice F15 wreath cent (SIO) 
went for what now seems a bargain $2800 (the coin makes a 20 grade I think). A very 
attractive 1794 S56 (office boy) graded VF25 hammered at $1450. A slightly finer (net VF30) 
S59 went for $2200, and a S63 (EF40) brought $3200. Two mint-state 1795 Lib Cap cents 
(S76b and S78) were hammered for $4400 and $5750, respectively. One of the highlights of 
the session, a flip-over triple-struck 1796 Lib. cap (S89) in F15 (net VGIO) was bid furiously 
up to $8000!!! There were two individuals present who both thought they needed this coin to 
continue breathing, and the result was an exciting bidding contest! A particularly nice 1796 
SI 15 (graded VGIO, but undoubtably better) went for $1250. A 1798/7 SI 52 in EF40, net 
VF30 (for some light OBV marks) brought $2700! An 1801 3-errors (S218, R6) in G4 
(Typical weak date) fetched $1800. An 1 803 Large Date / Lg. Fr. (S265) in VF20 net brought 
a very strong $1200 (about 3x my pre-sale estimate!) A very choice 1807/6 S273 in AU (but 
retoned) brought $2400. An 1820 (N12, R2) graded MS61 went to the book @ $1000. An 
1822 (N4, R2) graded MS61 went all the way to $2900! (it was indeed beautiful). A similarly 
graded 1827 (N5, R2) went to $1550, while a MS60 1828 (Nl, Rl) brought $1050. An 1832 
(N2.5, R3) in MS60 brought $1350, while an 1833 (N5, Rl) in the same condition went for (a 
relatively modest) $675. Prices for the mint-state middle-date large cents (the non-Randall- 
hoard varieties) were beyond strong, and probably only make sense to those who are 
immersed in this market each & every day. I was able to get a couple of new pieces for my 
collection, but had to “push my resistance level” to get them both. A quick walking tour of the 
bourse area at Long Beach revealed lots of items of interest, but no screaming bargains - the 
checkbook was safe here!” 

♦ Craig Handing suggested playing whist over the Internet. This led to a discussion of the 
possibility of scanning coins and trading pictures. Gary Cooper discussed use of a flatbed 
color scanner. Tom Deck offered tips on balancing color using a flatbed scanner and Adobe 
Photoshop. 

♦ Craig Hamling uses a Casio digital camera and discussed sending images using jpeg files. He 
has shot all coins in his collection and is making a narrated video with commentary. He makes 
one picture of each with reflected light and one with side lighting. 

♦ Tom Hart asked why EAC does not sponsor regular mail bid auctions. 
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♦ Greg and Lisa Heim announced the September 30, 1997, birth of their daughter Rosalind 
Marie Heim. She weighed 7 lbs, 15.5 oz. and was 19.5 inches long. 

♦ Wayne Homren extended an invitation to the P. A.N. show in Pittsburgh October 24-26. 

♦ Jon Lusk asked for input for the resource section of the EAC web page. He also asked for 
information about dates and places for regional meetings. 

♦ Lusk reported that a fake 1 796 no pole half cent was withdrawn from a Bowers and Merena 
sale. It was discovered by a lot viewer. 

♦ Dennis Loring mentioned that the 1 799/8 offered in Bowers and Merena s September sale was 
also a fake. It was withdrawn. 

♦ Loring suggested that the Region 8 newsletter include a Swaps & Sales section. Reaction was 
generally positive. The first offerings were in the October 26 newsletter with a limit often 
coins per posting. 

♦ Craig Sholley wrote. 

“An estimate of the average die life can be obtained by dividing the mintage figure of a 
given date by the number of dies used for that date - use P enny Whimsy to count the number 
of obverse & reverse dies. A few words of caution, tho’; 

1. The mintage figures are not really mintage figures - they are delivery figures. The 
coining department did not deliver each day^s mintage, rather the strikings were collected for a 
period of time and then delivered. This affects the true mintage since deliveries did span the 
turn of the year. 

2. Dies were not retired at the end of each year - the Mint often used dies until worn out. 

3 . The figures obtained by the above method are estimates of the average die life - there 
are no corrections for dies used for several years. In fact, such corrections are not possible as 
there is no way of determining just how many strikes each die was used for. Likewise, there 

can be no corrections for those dies we know failed early. 

It is my conclusion that the die life figures are only useful for trendline analysis of die life 
itself. Any other usage is fallacious. It is also my conclusion that developing survivorship 
estimates off supposedly random samples is fallacious since the samples are likely not 
random at all - see Richard Sard’s article in the July issue of P-W. 

♦ Mark Switzer said he will write a brief “History and Mission” statement for EAC Region 8. 
He commented on the possibility of an index for the newsletter at some future date. 

♦ John Wright commented on the Region 8 newsletter mentioning that if the Internet had 
existed in 1967, there might never have been a Penny-Wise. (Comment: Region 8 still 
represents less than 10% of EAC membership.) 


************* 
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CONCERNING CLEANED AND RECOLORED LARGE CENTS: 


Three Questions, by Theodore P. Sherris 

Often when scanning though catalogue listings of early American copper coins, I have 
come across the terms “recolored,” “recolored and retoning,” “badly recolored,” 
“professionally recolored,” etc. It appears further that a “professional recoloring” 
restores some of the value such a coin would have had, had it been of an original, 
naturally-toned color; whereas for a “badly recolored” coin, the recoloring adds little 
value, or may even reduce the value of a coin, even a corroded one. 

I am particularly interested, and would be most appreciative, if you could point me in 
the direction of articles which have appeared in Penny-Wise or elsewhere, wherein 
the following subjects were dealt with: 

a) The value of recolored coins. 

b) Techniques of recoloring. 

c) Products used for recoloring. 

Editor’s Response: 

First of all, I had to resist the temptation to be flippant: 

a) the value of a recolored coin?-whatever the market will bear. 

b) techniques of recoloring?-not discussed publicly. 

c) products used for recoloring?-is there anything left that hasn’t been tried? 

I thought I might use Mr. Sherris’s questions as the springboard to a lengthy 
discussion of what has been largely a clandestine issue , but find that time does not 
permit. I was pretty certain we’d published nothing to the point of his questions in the 
almost twelve years that I’ve been editor of Penny-Wise] but I didn’t remember whether 
we’d ever published anything on the subject. . .Then, I found the appended piece by 
Howard Whitaker, which appeared back in Volume XII (1978). Dr. vi/hitaker’s tone is 
absolutely on target-since cleaning is frowned-upon and oftentimes botched, any 
restoration -for that’s really what we’re hoping for, in recoloring a coin-takes on the 
same aura as reforming prostitutes: no matter how satisfying the result, it still suffers by 
comparison with the “undamaged article.” 

Unless, of course, the result is so good as to defy detection. 

Beyond Dr. Whitaker’s piece, I’d also refer any interested reader to Dr. Sheldon’s 
discussion of “Value as Related to Care and Treatment,” on pages 44-49 of Penny 
Whimsy. 

A final note: being such a chemically active metal, so easily lightened and darkened, 
copper to some extent invites being “played with.” Somebody doesn’t quite like the 
color of a specimen he’s acquired, so he tries his hand at recoloring it-the odds are. 
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just as the collector before him did, and the collector before thM collector. . .The 
population of old coppers that would give such a history, if they could talk, is really 
quite substantial. The problem is, it isn’t just a matter of the chemistry of copper, but of 
all the trace elements present in any given planchet--such that an attractive “medium 
chocolate” isn’t a color possibility for some coins, which incline inevitably toward either 
brassy or black. 

If all of this provokes additional interest. I’d be happy to expand upon it in an upcoming 
issue of Penny-Wise. 

Dr. Whitaker’s classic P-W article follows: 


ON CLEANING LARGE CENTS 

Howard W. Whitaker, M.D. 

Because of general numismatic disapproval for the practice of cleaning large cents, very 
little information has appeared in print regarding the retoning or recoloring of these copper 
coins. Actually, the type of cleaning which merits such disapproval is that done by those who 
etch with vinegar, Worcestershire sauce, dips, battery solutions, or other acids or who buff with 
abrasive compounds or wire wheels. This kind of person thinks nothing of using sandpaper, 
Brillo pads, scouring powder, even cyanide. Such people are wrong thinkers and trouble 
makers who undoubtedly will come to no good end. 

However, most if not all numismatists approve of removing dirt, gum, and grime from 
coins. And most mid- and lower-grade coins will benefit from a judicious brushing with a soft 
brush and from cleaning with xylol. Even brushing with soap and water has a great beneficial 
effect on most old large cents, and there are those of us who do wash many of our coins and 
brush them vigorously but lovingly. We may also remove scale, clean off corrosion, and 
straighten bent coins, but we dare not talk about this or have It generally known. 

Any one acquiring large quantities of large cents undoubtedly will find some which have 
been previously mistreated. Some are “brassy nightmares”. Others have been inadequately 
recolored and are spotty or unnatural in appearance. Occasionally, a coin becomes 
accidentally scratched or bright highlights may appear from too vigorous a brushing. “Cabinet 
friction” and clumsy removal of 2 x 2 folder staples also add their toll. Removal of scale 
sometimes leaves a bright blemish. 

Dr. Sheldon mentioned several tricks for retoning or recoloring large cents. Most of 
these represented different ways to apply sulfur in some form or other to create a dark, copper 
sulfate/copper oxide patina. By wearing coins about the waist, one relied on the sulfur content 
of perspiration and desquamated skin to accomplish the chemical changes. A sandwich of 
innertube material also might furnish sulfur from the rubber, as does most decomposing 
organic matter when the coin is buried in dirt. 

From my medical experience, 1 know that a penny when swallowed emerges after a 
while in a quite darkened state from that it originally had. This patina, which is usually almost 
black, results from the action of hydrogen sulfide and other sulfur compounds present in the 
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bowel. What happens is this: first the coin gets a good mechanical cleansing in the stomach, 
a “dip” in the hydrochloric acid of the stomach, a bath of bile to degrease the coin, and then a 
toning from the sulfur in the colon. This works admirably! With “A Dissertation on Roast Pig” 
by Charles Lamb in mind, would that large cents were the size of Lincoln cents and a ready 
solution then comes to mind. But there are other more reasonable ways to duplicate the 
process. 

Sulfur is a necessity, of course, and for its source, one can prepare his own ointment 
which is cheap, effective, easy to make, and convenient to use. All you do is mix, using a 
mortar and pestle, five grams of precipitated sulfur with fifty grams of petroleum jelly. This 
mixture apparently is the basis of one of the more popular but expensive commercial 
darkeners. However, one can use something already prepared and inexpensive in cost. Eli 
Lilly & Co. of Indianapolis makes an ointment for the treatment of scabies - No. 46, which is 
Sulfur Ointment U.S.P. 10 per cent. This can be purchased in any drug store and costs only 
a few pennies for a one ounce tube. One tube may well last a lifetime for the average EAC 
member, and the tube is handy when kept in your desk. Likewise, the ointment is non- 
poisonous and is harmless unless you plan to handle BU coppers without first washing your 
hands thoroughly after using it. 

This 10 per cent sulfur ointment - No. 46 - is an out-of-date treatment for scabies, a 
parasitic skin disease which public health officials will tell you is a so-called “social disease” 
associated with uncleanliness and overcrowding. Scabies, I am told, is partially responsible 
in a small way for the bad reputation of “houses of ill repute”. 

The sine qua non for efficacious retoning is a preliminary thorough cleansing of the coin. 
A good scrubbing of the coin in soap and water after a thorough cleaning with xylol works well. 
While discoloration of a previous normal patina seems unnecessary in most cases, when coins 
are poorly recolored or streaked, a quick “dip” in commercial “dipping” solution may be helpful. 
However, it seems to me that this should be the last resort in a purely salvage situation. Allen 
Corson, writing in PENNY-WISE (see Vol. Ill, p. 182) discussed the use of baking soda for 
cleaning before darkening. I have not found this to be necessary, but I would prefer it to 
“dipping”. 

I am now experimenting with, and getting good results, from brushing the coin with Gun 
Slick (R) gun cleaning solvent, using about 50 to 1 00 strokes per side of a soft hand brush after 
moistening the coin with the solvent. This is the only cleaning and preparation used. I then 
rub in the ointment well with my index finger tip or use a rag made from an old T-shirt. 
Afterwards, I set the coin aside for 30 - 40 minutes to age and for the surface to harden, then 
I wipe off the surplus ointment. This method of preparation does not remove any of the old 
patina, but such removal seems unnecessary. This technique also is great for just a “touch-up” 
job. Likewise, the solvent works well for removing soft green or white corrosion. 

If, after setting the coin aside for a while to harden, the patina seems too dark, then a 
hard rub with the old T-shirt over the index finger leaves a brown finish which seems to me to 
be quite natural in appearance. No further preparation is needed for a fresh scratch, since the 
newly-bare metal will color immediately while the old patina and oils protect the remainder of 
the coin. If too vigorous brushing or friction has left highlights on a coin, just rub in a little of 
the solvent and wipe off the surplus in a moment or two. No other preparation or treatment is 
needed. 
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One can also experiment first with a few, dull Lincoln cents - washed and 
unwashed, especially those which are scratched or worn from brushing. Wrap in 
aluminum foil a washed, prepared coin which has been greased well with sulfur 
ointment, then bake it in the oven or flame it with a cigar lighter. You’ll be surprised 
with the results. 

My druggist, who knows that I now prefer a newer and better treatment for my 
patients with scabies, once asked me why 1 was using sulfur ointment again. I 
readily admitted to having a resistant case of scabies. Better to admit to any “social 
disease”, French pox, or even go about like a leper, muttering “unclean” than to be 
suspect of the despicable practice of cleaning and recoloring large cents. 


************* 


DEER HUNTING 

Gary Cooper 

I began my interest in coins at the age of 1 1 with a 1916 Mercury dime and a 
birthday gift of my first Guide Book of United States Coins . While reading through 
the pages of that first Redbook, one peculiar coin stood out in special fascination for 
me with it’s folksy design and legends, and because it was manufactured by a 
resourceful colonial pioneer in my home state of Connecticut. 

Ownership of a specimen of the 1737 to 1739 copper threepence coinage of 
Samuel and John Higley would have to remain only a dream, however, as the price 
was something beyond the reach of a pre-teenager. Years later, the expenses of 
attending college and then buying a first home would further preclude any 
opportunity to purchase one. In 1980 I joined E.A.C. By that time my collecting 
interests had definitely shifted from U.S. 20th century type coins to U.S. half cents 
and colonials. 

At any time, a Higley copper offered for sale is a special occasion, but in the 
early 1980's, there occurred the very unusual circumstance of not just one Higley 
being offered for sale at public auction, but multiple specimens of these rare coppers. 
Beginning with the famous John Roper collection of 1983 and the Virgil Brand and 
Norweb collections later on in the Eighties, several examples of the “Three 
Hammers” and “Broad Axe” varieties would pass to new owners. But not a one to 
me. I had either the misfortune of not knowing about the auction in time to bid 
(Roper), or having to put an addition on that first house (Brand), or a spell of 
unemployment (Norweb). Between the Brand (1984) and Norweb (1987) auctions, 
I had tracked down a Higley copper in Auburn, Massachusetts, but it did not pass 
muster at the A.N.A. authentication service. Ah, well, such are the trials of the hunt! 
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In the early 1990’s I tried my hand at classified ads in numismatic publications 
declaring my interest in Highleys but got very little response. When one real good 
buying opportunity did happen as a result of my ads, an unexpected medical 
expense popped up at nearly the exact moment and cancelled that possible deal. 

So, for over twelve years I have been actively in pursuit of a visually-pleasing 
specimen of the Higley “deer money”. Over those years, I’ve encountered only a 
very small number of offerings at fixed prices. Some were heavily mutilated in some 
fashion, holes having been drilled in them for some purpose, others holed and 
repaired with subsequent plugging. A handful appeared to have environmental 
damage caused by burial in earth, or in some other corrosive predicament. Still 
others could be described as a wolf-in-deer’s clothing, as they would prove to be 
counterfeits ranging from very deceptive to obvious cast copies. 

In February 1997, a well-known firm which deals in U.S. colonials responded 
to the want list that I had posted with them. The Higley they had for sale met my 
needs as it was independently authenticated as genuine and described as not 
having any holes, planchet cracks, or repair work, with nearly full legends on the 
obverse and a full “J CUT MY WAY THROUGH” and broad axe on the reverse. Still, 

I balked at the asking price and informed the dealer that I was passing on it, nervous 
about spending ten times more than I had ever spent on any coin, and convinced 
that I should yet be able to get it for less money. Three days after passing on the 
coin, I had a change of heart. One thing I had come to realize was that the 
opportunity to buy a very rare and seldom-offered coin is valuable in and of itself, 
especially when I evaluated all the near misses I had endured in this hunt! I called 
the dealer back, but was disappointed to learn that he had whisked the copper off 
to another interested collector. Yet another missed shot! I explained to the dealer 
to please give me a call if the collector should happen to return the coin, and I would 
agree to his original asking price. 

Spring arrived here in Maine, where I have been living now for nearly a 
decade. In April I was fortunate to get that call from the dealer informing me that the 
coin was back in their shop and asking if I would like to have it shipped out for me 
to see. With an eager “YES!”, the coin came to my door, and so brought the long 
hunt to a happy conclusion for me. That Higley copper which I had finally bagged 
now proudly resides as the centerpiece of my continuing collection of Connecticut 
colonial coppers. 


************* 
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1799 CENT MINTAGE = 125,000? 

An e-mail exchange with Craig Shelley. 

(10/18/97) Harry: 

Did Breen write any articles for P-W on how he determined the mintage for the 1799? 
This is a most interesting subject. RW (Bob) Julian and Denis Loring and I have been 
discussing this. I feel the mintage for this & the 1804 is wrong. No one appears to 
know where Breen came up with the number. It sure doesn’t fit any of the deliveries 
listed in the account books and I found info in the archives which tends to indicate the 
mintage estimate is way off. . . 

(10/20/97) Harry: 

.Bob Julian and I have found that Breen got records mixed up when he calculated 
the 1799 mintage. We are sorting this out now. Tentatively I would estimate the true 
1799 perfect date mintage at 125,000. How’s that for some news? 

(10/23/97) Craig: 

You have asked a very provocative question, indeed! 

Way back in 1968, J. M Cooper published an article in Penny-Wise (Vol. II, No. 2, page 
32) entitled, “The 1799 and 1804 Cents,” in which he suggested, based upon the 
number of dies used for each date, that “as few as 10,000, certainly not more than 
100,000, cents could have been minted either in 1799 or 1804.” (This was back when 
the Redbook still quoted the Mint Director’s figure of 904,585 coined in 1799, with the 
inevitable question, ‘Where are they all?’) 

In the next issue of Penny-Wise, dated May 15, 1968, Breen responded to Coopers 
piece, noting how the total of 1,841,745 for “1798 & 99/8”— which he doesn t explain, 
but which approximates the cent delivery figures for 1798 plus 1799— could be divided 
by the 35 known obverse dies, to yield a figure of 52,621 per die . His next line reads: 
1799 perfect 42,540? 1 obv. 

This appears on page 86 of that issue, in an article entitled “Letters From Walter 
Breen.” He doesn’t explain the question mark-nor where this figure came from. 

A little further digging reveals the source: In The Coin Collector’s Journal, May-June 
1954 (Vol. 21, No. 3), subtitled The United States Minor Coinages 1793-1916, Breen 
states the following (pp. 9-10): 

Recent evidence enables us to be a little more definite about how many 1799 perfect date 
cents were coined. On 12/31/99 were delivered 207,000 cents, apparently from the Coltman 
shipment of 40 Cwt (4480 lbs.) which had arrived 7/16/99. Of these 4480 lbs. some 1021 lbs. 
or 42,542 cent planchets were exceptionally rough and black. The director promptly sent two 
of these back to Coltman with two Boulton sample planchets and a stinging rebuke; but the 
black flans were necessarily coined into cents. Taking the Sheldon emission sequence as 
correct, we see that the 1799/8 and the last twenty varieties of 1798 are all of entirely different 
fabric from the 1799’s (though occasional coins are black as in 1796-7); the 1799’s are more 
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like the 1800’s and are uniformly on black planchets, usually quite rough, crudely executed 
and too narrow for the dies. It is thus a safe assumption that the 42,540 black coins were 
precisely the 1799 S-189’s. 

This figure of 42,540 finally made it into the Redbook with the 1978 edition. Nothing 
further had appeared in the pages of Penny-Wise over the intervening years, 
concerning the mintage of 1799 large cents. 

Nor does the Breen manuscript--that is, “The Book” in progress-offer any additional 
discussion of the matter. The text for the year 1798 includes a table of cent delivery 
figures for 1798 and 1799, crediting Bob Julian’s earlier work in Numismatic 
Scrapbook- but neither there, nor in the text for 1799, is the 42,540 figure even 
mentioned! 

In sum, it all hangs by a pretty slender thread! In that regard, it’s not unlike the Mickley 
myth itself. The Breen manuscript refers to “Joseph J. Mickley (1799-1878), ‘Father of 
American Coin Collecting,’ whose illustrious numismatic career began with his vain 
attempts as a teenager to locate a cent of his birth year.” To which I say-hooey! 

No matter how scarce 1799 cents were in 1878, when Mickley died-or 1857, when 
large cent collecting ‘caught on’ with a vengeance-in 1816, when this allegedly took 
place, they should have been easily obtainable . Even if we use that figure of 42,540, it 
constitutes 1.89% of the total cent mintage 1793-1814 (22,546,890). Assuming equal 
attrition by 1816-even though the earlier years, and particularly the ‘thick’ cents of 
1793 to 1795, would probably have dropped out of circulation to a greater extent by 
then-189 in $100 worth of cents, or almost 19 in every $10, or close to two in every 
100 cents in circulation in 1816, should have been 1799’s. Obviously, if the real 
mintage figure is closer to 125,000, you could essentially triple these proportions. 
Some rarity! 

But don’t expect collectors to welcome such a proposition! There’s no ‘harder’ data in 
American numismatics than the original mintage figures-and nothing warms a 
collector’s heart like seeing a four- or five-figure mintage on record for a coin that he 
owns. No one ever wants to hear that his little treasure could possibly be less rare , or 
even have been more plentiful at the time of its manufacture, than previously 
supposed. It’s impossible to keep the ‘commercial motive’ from entering in. It’s a 
whole lot easier to buy, or sell, a coin for a thousand dollars if the governing 
assumption on both sides of the table is, that there aren’t many more like it out there. It 
was my conclusion to the contrary , regarding the cents of 1801-1807, that prompted 
my May, 1992 Penny-Wise article (Vol. XXVI, page 159). You’ve seen some of the 
followup discussion on that topic-much of it endeavoring to ‘prop up’ those rarity 
ratings. Well, I’m unconvinced. 

Then again-l was only disputing rarity ratings. You’re prepared to dispute original 
mintage figures! 125,000 1799’s?! Better get all your ducks in a row!! 
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THANKS, CHRIS 


Pete Boisvert 

One bright, dry, dusty Sunday afternoon finds nne at Ron’s Texaco. Ron’s is located 
hard (some would say hard-scrabble) by the North-Central Rhode Island border. The 
tall, stark, illuminated Texaco sign proclaims “Old Money Wanted to the motorists 
passing by on Route 146. Ron’s is a singular place, an anachronism, a throw-back to 
the full-service mien of the Fifties. 

This particular afternoon finds Ron and me alone, save for the intermittent gas-starved 
car or the lost and wandering tourist searching for the Quaker Highway. Ron has 
brought his junk box with him, though he prefers to call it his “Box of Momentarily 
Undiscovered Gems.” I used to scoff at this nomenclature, until the time I saw him 
pluck a worn-but-not-battered 1835 N-19 from its depths. Today, however, all I see are 
undistinguished moldy-old coppers, many loose and some in rancid, ages-old 2x2 s 
and flips. “Eeeeyewuo!” I exclaimed. “Where’d you get all this. . .stuff?” Ron replied to 
the effect that I should never mind where he got what, but that we now have to fine out 
what ilis he’s got. My penance, I am sure, for my indiscriminate use of his tools and 
space to repair whatever it is that I’m driving at the moment. 

OK, down to business. Out comes Ron’s copies of John Wright’s book and Bill Noyes’ 
book and my forlorn tatter of Jack Robinson’s Auction catalogue, which I carry 
everywhere . First coin-Bang! 1807/6, but not the 272. Second penny-Bang! 1810. 
“Who cares what variety-it’s not the overdate,” I whine but Ron insists, and we find it’s 
a 283. Great detail but hard-luck surfaces. Probably got it from the Troll, I tell him, but 
he just smiles. The next twenty other Early and Middle Dates are scrutinized, but not 
the Late Dates. “Save ‘em for Bob. I mean, if there are no cracks or anything, how can 
I find it among the forty-something varieties of 1851?” I complain. Incessantly. Ron 
relents and we place all the hard-to-do Late Dates into a pile. Now comes a little 
hoard of a favorite of both of us, the THREE ERRORS. Some of these are really quite 
nice, and some are what Ron’s granddaughter would call “yucky.” 

Looking at this lot takes me back to a rather balmy day at a long-past F.U.N. Show, at 
Chris McCawley’s table, when and where I was trying to cajole him into purchasing a 
similar package of Three Errors. Some of what I was trying to sell were downright 
embarrassing. But Chris looked at, and I mean LOOKED AT, every single one. “Why, 
Chris?” I asked. “They’re nothing really great, just 219’s, right?” Chris looked up and 
gave me a bemused smile, and he told me something that I’ve never forgotten. Well, 
Pete,” he said, “They could be just 219’s, but there may be a 218 in there, or maybe 
even a new variety. You just never know. . .” Feeling awe in the presence of a master, 

I shut up. 

Ron carefully set the dozen or so pieces on the table, where we separated them 
according to eye-appeal. Remembering Chris’s words, I said “Wait! What sides the 
difference? The obverse, right?” [meaning, of course, the difference between the 218 
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and the 219]. So we looked. “Hey hey hey! These two are different! Look at the way 
the 8 leans on this one as opposed to that one!” I blubbered. Get out Bill’s book and 
let’s see!” We looked at the book’s rendition of the 218-a nice one--and our two used- 
for-comparison Three Errors, one of which somebody must have cut an awful lot of plug 
on. “Son of a [I didn’t say this word, being a Sunday and all]! Ron--you got a 218!!” Of 
course, the next thing I asked him was how much it was, but seeing that he didn’t before 
have one in his personal collection, he did now. 

So, Chris, this is a little belated Thank You, and to let you know that your little lessons 
in Life, at least those you taught me, didn’t go in one ear and out the other. 


************* 


THE TALE OF TWO CENTS: HIDDEN IDENTITY AND MISTAKEN IDENTITY 

Ed Leitner 


Writers and collectors of large cents cite many reasons for their fascination with the old 
“pennies.” Dr. Sheldon cited mystery as one of these reasons, on the first page of the 
introductory chapter of Penny Whimsy . This mystery can include their silent stories of where 
they haye been, who used them and for what purposes. Howeyer, foremost of these mysteries 
as described by Dr. Sheldon is to “study and try to make out” their identities. Solying the 
mystery of their identities offers plenty of challenge and requires familiarity with the many 
reference sources for large cents. Twice, I haye encountered a somewhat different challenge 
(obstacle) to determining the identity of a large cent. This obstacle is made of plastic; yes, the 
infamous slab. 

Slabs are disliked by many early copper collectors for a yariety of reasons, for example, 
trapped contaminants that may cause damage to their prisoners. My personal dislike of slabs 
is simply that they preyent me from inspecting and holding the copper in its raw form. Thus, I 
haye cracked eyery slabbed copper I haye purchased. I follow this practice, in spite of 
occasional adyice to the contrary, eyen when the slab carries a higher numeric grade than its 
prisoner can justify. This common dislike of slabs does not prevent many half cents and large 
cents from becoming so entombed. Often a coin is entombed simply to aid the speed with 
which the imprisoned coin might sell. How sad! However, I have discovered that occasionally 
there can be significant rewards for freeing these imprisoned coppers from their plastic tombs. 

My first such experience was a case of the hidden identity of the coin held captive in its 
slab. I encountered an 1819 N-8 graded AU-50 by PCGS. As I inspected the coin in its heavily 
scratched slab, I was amazed to discover this common Randall Hoard variety deserved its 
grade. My desire to free the coin coupled with its greysheet selling price, resulted in the coin’s 
freedom as soon as I returned home with it. it was the coin’s third side, the edge, hidden from 
view in its slab that accounted for its hidden identity. The edge is strongly reeded 
(approximately one hundred reeds). What an interesting surprise! Some of the individual reeds 
are complete, extending from the obverse to the reverse surfaces, and some are only partially 
complete. There are occasional short gaps in this reeding, but the vast majority of the edge is 
so reeded. I have only seen one reeded edge copper offered for sale, an 1851 N-37 as lot #532 
in the Gray Ruttenberg Sale, Part II in August 1996. How many large cents have the reeded 
edge error? Are there any large cent types or dates that are more frequently found 
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reeded? Does the reeding tend to be complete or partial? What are the various explanations 
about why these reeded errors exist? I am willing to compile information on any of the above 
questions. Please write to me at 1601 - 39*h Ave. S.E., Puyallup, WA 98374 or e-mail at 
leitner@gte.net. 

My second such experience was a case of the mistaken identity of the coin held captive 
in its slab. I encountered a PCI slab that proclaimed to imprison an 1820 small date, large cent 
grading AU-50. So the variety possibilities included N-4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 15. My curiosity peaked 
when I discovered that the coin was not the small date type, but rather the large date type. Its 
true identity was N-9. Now that makes this EF-45 example land well within the top ten known 
for this variety. Equally interesting, as its mistaken identity, is the coin’s die state. Both Ihe 
Cent Book by John Wright and United States Large Cents. 1816-1839 by William Noyes state 
that no die cracks are known to exist for N-9. However, in the 1 997 EAC Sale, lot 21 5 was an 
1820 N-9 with an “unlisted die crack from the chin toward star 1.” My PCI escapee has this 
crack and five additional cracks! One of these cracks runs from the lower, central part of the 
bust directly downward where it intersects the left side of the upper loop of the 8 in the date. 
A second crack runs from the tip of the bust a short distance into the field between the first star 
and the 1 in the date. The third and fourth cracks are near each other. The third runs from the 
nose, where the nostril begins to flair, directly upward into the field. The fourth is in the field 
running parallel, and very close, to the upper portion of the nose. The fifth crack is very short, 
and very faint, running from the tip of the crown toward the sixth star. What a nice surprise, a 
condition census coin with an unlisted die state, all in a misidentified slab! I may have to 
rethink my view on slabs. 

I still cringe at the sight of entombed coppers and free them if their ownership is 
transferred to me. Slabs have often held a level of mystery for me. How did the inhabitants 
ever receive the numeric grade proclaimed by their slabs? And does anyone really like plastic 
more than copper? However, the cases of the hidden identity 1819 and the mistaken identity 
1820 have added a new level of mystery to slabs and to identifying early copper coins. For me, 
the search and the ensuing mystery to “try to make out” the “old pennies” is at least half the fun. 


************* 


1836 LARGE CENTS 

Jeff Lawrence 


1 am a young collector who in the past year has delved into the mysteries of the large 
cent series. It seems many of the articles published in Pennv-Wise are on rare varieties. I find 
them very interesting, but I could never think of buying these coins. 

Nevertheless I am fascinated by the idea of collecting by variety. 1 have always wanted 
to collect all the varieties of a certain date, so I set about finding one which would be early 
enough to be historically significant yet affordable to fit my very small budget. Right away I 
decided on the middle dates, partially because the only attribution guide I own is on these 
dates. I looked through a couple of price lists and found that the 1836 cent has very few 
Newcomb varieties, seven, and only one is above an R3 on the rarity scale. Excluding rare die 
states the first six varieties can be purchased for 10 to 15 dollars in Very Good condition. As 
for the seventh, an R4, it can be purchased for just a small premium. But if you’re lucky, you 
can find a dealer who does not attribute large cents, and you can pick up this date for the same 
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price as the coins above. 

A good reason to collect varieties is that they have great cherrypicking potential. For 
example, in a recent local coin show I found a VG 1831 cent. Aftercareful examination and 
peeks at my attribution guide I determined it to be an N14, which is an R4+. I quickly bought 
it and looked for more varieties. The next time you’re in the marketplace for some large cents, 
think of completing a variety set of the 1836 cent. 

************* 


BUTTERNUT BITES: #1: ATTENDING COIN SHOWS 

Steven Ellsworth 

A lot of collectors and hobbyists ask me, “What is your advice on getting the most out 
of attending a coin show?” That is sometimes a tough question to answer, since numismatics 
is a life-long study for some, and simply an interesting and diverse Saturday morning hobby 
for others. 

Most avid collectors feel that, by far the best way to buy or sell coins, is to regularly 
attend coin shows. Nothing beats holding the coin in your hand and giving it the eye! With that 
in mind, here are Ten tips to make your shows more worthwhile. 

1 . Organize prior to the show. That means that you must know what you currently hold, and 
what items you would like to add to or delete from your collection. That sounds basic, but 
so many collectors attend a show, and forget their own collection list, if you don’t have an 
inventory list, stop reading till you take inventory and complete one! Be sure to take any 
reference materials with you. Don’t forget your magnifier or loupe. A shoulder pack or back 
pack is a good idea. Some use a set of wheels to carry a brief case. If you have a 
moderately priced collection, take a portion of it with you to shows and see how a potential 
new purchase may fit your own needs. If that’s not possible, then a well-organized and 
detailed list will do. Keep your items close to you, and don’t leave items in your car . . . 
ever! 

2. Focus . Limit your hunt to two series, and if it is a small show, perhaps three. Some 
collectors try to collect a little bit of everything and end up with a hodge-podge of “just stuff.” 
If you collect Middle Date Large Cents and Buffalo’s, then spend your time looking for Large 
Cents and Buffalo’s! If the show has an information program or brochure, check off each 
dealer you visit, and make notes as to the items you’re interested in. After a couple of 
hours, it is hard to remember where and who had what. Avoid wandering the show 
aimlessly. 

3. Meet the dealers . Visit lots of dealers. Meet new ones. Shop not just for coins, but for 
dealers as well. Get to know a number of different dealers. At nearly every show, there are 
dealers who may be from out of your area and can present you with new material that you 
may not have seen previously. At many small shows, collectors and part-time dealers also 
display items for sale. Do business with those whom you like. If a dealer is impolite, rude, 
or offensive in any way to you, ... go to another table! It always amazes me when 
someone comes to my table to complain about another dealer, and then shows me a coin 
they have purchased from them. This is a hobby. Have fun, and enjoy “the hunt.” 
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4. Compare . Look carefully at each dealer display. Don’t be in a hurry to buy. Take your time 
to study and compare. Compare the coin, not just the price. Since this is a life-long hobby, 
most likely your purchase(s) will be with you for a very long time. Be sure to check 
carefully, both sides, (and the edges) of the coin. It is not impolite to ask a dealer if you can 
compare his / her coin with another dealer. Sometimes a dealer specializes in an area, but 
has a few “extras” that came with his last purchase. Don’t be shy about asking if they have 
an item that you may not see. Many dealers have much more behind their tables, than 
showing in their showcases. 

5. Have choices . Some collectors go to a show to look for one coin. That one coin may not 
be available at the show you are attending. If you have attended three or four shows 
without finding that one coin, you may become discouraged and unhappy with collecting, 
by not adding to your collection. It is a good show if you can make an addition to your 
collection, a great show if two or more additions or upgrades. 

6. Time is money . Don’t waste your time or the dealers’. Remember, a dealer only has so 
many hours at a show to cover his expenses and make a profit. Don’t spread out your 
research materials on the dealer’s table, covering his display. Be conscious that the 
collector buying, has the priority.” Keep personal visits brief. If you are only planning on 
looking, or doing research, let the dealer know so he can help you when he is not busy. 
Saturday mornings are usually the busiest and Sunday mornings the slowest. However, 
some dealers may have already left, and by late afternoon, most have. 

7. Buy. After you have all the information you can on a coin, buy or pass (not buy), on it. If 
you like a coin, but only at a lower price than it is marked, then make the dealer your offer. 

If the dealer is willing to meet your price, it is considered unethical for you not to buy it. 
Don’t try to bargain on a coin that is less than $1 5. Most dealers will not want to take the 
time to do business with you in the future. Professional dealers will want to sell coins at 
lower-than-marked prices on longer-held inventory. Part time dealers and collectors will 
sell based on what they paid. That may or may not be relevant to the current prices. 
Remember, a dealer is not obligated to a lower quoted price if it’s lower than the one 
marked, once you leave his table. A final word as to a coin’s price; buy the best grade coin 
you can possibly afford. I have never heard a collector say, “I wish I had a poorer example.” 
Long term they are the best value. 

8. Sell Be sure to take along any duplicates or unwanted collections you have to the show. 
Usually the best person to sell to is from whom you buy. If a dealer is hesitant to buy back 
his own materials, something may be wrong with that picture. The dealer will need to cover 
his costs and profit margin on the purchase, but if he / she does not want to offer a price, 
find a new dealer. If you are selling a collection or large group of coins, then get a price 
from three different type dealers. If you are selling a collection, make sure that the dealer 
is willing to “Buy it All”, not just cherry pick. Professional dealers are always buying. 

9. Join Attend and support your club and community shows. With scarce pieces, you may 
need to attend a regional or national show to locate them. Join your local coin club and the 
American Numismatic Association. These are great places to view other collecrions, trade 
coins, or add to your collection - and great places to meet others with similar interests in 

collecting. 

-| 0 Attend and View . Be sure to attend the seminars and lectures, and don t miss viewing any 
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exhibits. It is a great place and time to further your education. Experts and authors are 
often invited to a show for just that purpose. If the subject concerns an area of your 
personal interest, it is imperative you plan to attend. 

Your thoughts and ideas are always welcome. Address them to: Colonel Steven Ellsworth, 
EAC #1901, do BUTTERNUT, Post Office Box 498, Clifton, VIRGINIA 20124 
(703) 802 - 0252 e-mail:butternut@gslink.com. 


************* 


SOME LESSONS i LEARNED 

Edward Weeks 

I have been collecting something for as long as I can remember. I started out like most, 
with Lincoln cents and Jefferson nickels. Since I delivered newspapers, I would get all kinds 
of “old” coins when I was paid. As time went along, I collected Indian “pennies,” dimes, 
quarters, and half dollars. Silver dollars were so controversial that I left them alone (smart 
move on my part). 

One day it became apparent that there had to be more than these series of coins to collect 
and admire. I looked through all of my boxes and cans and found four large cents that my 
father had given to me when I was about ten years old. They were dates from the 1 830s and 
1840s and quite worn. I decided that these would be interesting to collect because they looked 
to be different, somehow. 

Again, like many copper collectors, I put together a date set with some spares. One day 
it became apparent that some cents with the same date looked to be different. Wham! I just 
figured out that there may be some distinguishable varieties here and that I needed to get 
serious about investigating the possibilities. I started buying books and other references, just 
as the experts have been saying all along. 

I started with the Late Dates because there were quite a lot available and they were 
generally not expensive. The reference material I had seemed confusing and most of these 
Late Dates were hard to attribute and I lost serious interest. I changed directions. 

I next became fascinated with the Early Dates and acquired everything in sight that I could 
afford. The series provided thousands of hours and hundreds of shows of looking, attributing 
and acquiring coppers. The work of many experts and copper lovers was well documented and 
the lock these Early Dates had on me became very strong. I reached a point in the last few 
years where there are no longer many inexpensive examples that I can obtain. Virtually all of 
my purchases in this recent time frame have been through sales and auctions. My experience 
is that most of the auction and sale material has been fairly represented in description for 
attribution purposes, but has needed a little help in the grading department (have we heard this 
before?). Now for one lesson learned; it is a good idea to show your pieces to another EAC 
member when you get a chance, at a show, local meeting or annual meeting. There is usually 
someone available that has some experience with coins in the series you are collecting. The 
knowledge this individual will share with you will just add to your knowledge and experience. 
Sure, it will hurt if you bought something less than you expected, but think of the experience 
gained. On the other hand, you may have something better than you expected. In all of the 
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years that I have been associated with this club, I have never been or seen anyone else 
humiliated or made to look bad. 

I remember one show a long time ago where 1 showed a possible new 1811 to Del Bland. 
He looked at it for about two seconds and in his gentle way related that I had an 1814 that had 
been altered. This was a possibility that I had never considered, and it opened up another area 
of questions and concerns for me to deal with. 

Now that there are so few Early Dates available at reasonable prices, I have changed 
direction again. 1 am now working on Late Dates and once again 1 find that it is not very easy 
to attribute about 80% of what I have acquired. Second lesson learned; when I think I have 
properly attributed a Late Date, I immediately compare it to another example if I have one. 
Now here is the tough part. About half of the time the two coins do not look exactly the same. 
Therefore my ability to attribute Late Dates once again becomes suspect. This now requires 
me to get near someone who knows how to look at the coin the correct way and make an 
informed decision (see lesson one, above). Once again, another chance to learn and gain 
experience. 

I have recently added several Late Dates to my collection, from auctions and sales. I have 
carefully examined the coins against the descriptions provided and still have some difficulty 
convincing myself that I have the right coin. Example: I was successful in the recent Superior 
Auction and obtained a few late date cents from a prominent collection. The descriptions in 
the catalog appeared to come from other references and did not “exactly” represent the coin. 
Close examination still proved the coin to be as offered. Here is lesson three; What is in print 
does not always equal the coin. It is still important to verify the coin against some other 
references if available. 

Lesson four: if you are happy with what you have then there is no problem. 

If possible, try to get involved with some other member who may be working on a research 
project. How many times do we see requests for data and pertinent information. It is easy to 
forget these requests, but think of the undocumented information we hold that would really help 
out the entire organization. Sharing is allowed and encouraged. Privacy is maintained when 
requested. You can also start or continue a project and help the rest of us to become better 
informed. 

I guess the bottom line is have some reference material, some EAC’ers close by, and the 
willingness to become informed. Also, always be ready to learn something new. 

************* 


IT’s ONLY A HOBBY 

Lloyd Riggle 

A lot of us are new to EAC (including myself). How does one begin collecting early 
copper? Well, you are off to a good start by joining this club. OK, now what? Visit the local 
coin shop? Attend a show? Check the ads in Coin World and/or Numismatic News? All are 
good ideas, but first sit down and figure out a budget. How much per coin? What can I afford 
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to spend per month? Are these early coppers going to fit in with my other collectibles? Or, 
am I only going to collect copper? Hey, no one said this was going to be easy, but it doesn’t 
have to be difficult either. After all it’s only a hobby. 

Your local dealer has only a few large cents (and probably no half cents). After all, 
bright silver coins look better in the display case. My suggestion; Pass. He no doubt 
knows less about early copper than you do. There’s a show in your area and you got to it. 
More copper. Are any of the dealers EAC members? Ask. Get his business card or name 
and address. Tell the dealer you are new to copper. Be honest. Believe me, it pays 
dividends in the long run. If you see something you like (remember your budget), buy it. 
If you make a mistake (and we all have at one time or another), don’t let it discourage you. 
Get your feet wet. Remember, it’s only a hobby. 

A lot of us are somewhat hesitant when it comes to buying through the mail. The 
reasons are many: Overgraded, overpriced (same thing), slow response, or worst of all, no 
response. Check the ads in P-W . This is your best bet, although no guarantees. If the ad 
says “free list’’, enclose a stamp anyway. If you are writing just to ask some questions, 
enclose a large SASE. This is just common courtesy, in my opinion. Envelopes and 
stamps are cheap! 

So, what’s the bottom line? Do what YOU want to do. Collect what YOU want to 
collect. Life is short. Enjoy it. And don’t forget: It’s only a hobby. 

•k'k-k'icitiifieie-iiieicie’k 


MAKING SENSE 

John D. Wright, NLG 


Two hundred years ago this country started making cents. It hasn’t made much 
sense since. We fought a war against George III over high taxes, then we elected Bill 
Clinton. We imported thousands of African slaves to work our plantations, then we fought 
a bloody war over whether we should free them or not. We founded a new country based 
on the principle that “the state shall not dictate religion,” then we interpreted that principle 
as “the state shall not permit prayer.” 

No, our country is not what it was and will not be tomorrow what it is today. But thru 
it all we have continued every year to crank out a never-ending stream of our first federal 
coinage - the cent. 

Copper is a “base metal”, meaning it doesn’t cost much. The first cents used three 
pounds of copper per dollar of face value. Today a dollar’s worth of cents weighs less than 
nine ounces, including less than a quarter-ounce of copper. The rest is zinc, because 
copper is “too expensive” for cents. We’ve certainly come a long way, haven’t we! 

The first cents had a chain on the reverse, an idea copied from the Continental notes 
and pewter “dollar” of 1776 and the Franklin-inspired “Fugio” coppers of 1787. The fifteen- 
linked chain, symbolizing the strength in unity of the fifteen states, was misunderstood and 
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fiercely attacked. The design was in production for only twelve days in March of 1793. Two 
other major designs graced the premier year of cents, so a type set of the year needs three 
very expensive cents. The last of these, inspired by Dupre’s “Libertas Americana” medal 
of 1 783, is the key to the entire large cent series. The product of a few days’ striking in 
September, there are now fewer than a thousand 1793 liberty cap cents known. 

Each of the first few years of our coinage bears its own claim to fame: 

1792 -- Patterns in copper and silver. 

1 793 - First coinage in copper (cents and half cents) 

1794 - First coinage in silver (+ h. dimes, h. dollars, dollars) 

1795 -- First coinage in gold (+ h. eagles and eagles) 

1796 - First ten-value coinage (+ dimes, q. dollars, q. eagles) 

The next ten-denomination coinage for circulation would be 1849 - a 
full 53 years later. 

Since precious-metal coinage had to contain face value in bullion, the profit from the 
lowly cent carried the mint thru its formative years. A 20% weight-reduction in 1795 (to less 
than 214 pounds of copper per dollar) insured the survival of our money-factory, but spelled 
the end of the thick cents whose edge proclaimed “ONE HUNDRED FOR A DOLLAR” (oh, 
don’t I WISH!!). 

Several experiments were tried in 1795; a private contract coinage (the “Jefferson 
Head" cents - rejected); a reeded-edge cent (a few pieces -- another rejected idea): 
overstrikes on copper tokens bought by the pound (half cents and a few cents — another 
losing idea); and finally the reduced-weight plain-edged cent that would carry the U.S. mint 
thru the next sixty-two years. 

By the time the large U.S. cent passed into history in 1857, our union had grown to 
31 states, our coinage to thirteen denominations made at five mints (adding the double 
eagle in 1850, the 3cent in 1851, and the $3 in 1854), our population to 25 million, and our 
differences with our brothers so great as to poise us on the brink of a great war with our kin. 
Within a few years, over one of every fifty Americans would die by his countryman’s hand. 
Yes, our nation has made cents for two hundred years - but it has made sense for few if 
any of those. 

If there is enough interest expressed, a later article may look at some more of these 
fascinating coppers made during the first half-century of U.S. federal coinage. 

John D. Wright is the author of “The CENT Book”, which covers U.S. 

cents of 1816 - 1839. He has collected U.S. large cents for over forty 

years. 


************* 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


KEVIN LONERGAN writes, 

I am a new collector of Early American Coppers (less than a year) and I thought I’d 
write concerning some of the articles in issue #182. 

Dr. Lee’s article on the Spiked Chin half cent of 1804 was not only educational and 
interesting, it was exciting--it made me want to collect some of these (I must admit that I 
am already predisposed to collect half cents, anyway!) As a neophyte, I have been 
afraid to tackle coin preservation. Steve Carr’s article gives me new hope, and I intend 
to venture into this new world. I really appreciated Steve’s ideas for articles for us new 
folks! Finally, I have to report that Clay Everhart is not the only dummy. I managed to 
put myself in this category by purchasing an 1819 N-10 in what I thought to be XF. The 
fact that it had corrosion eluded me! The coin was bought from an non-EAC dealer-- 
and it is the last one I will buy from such a source. I have purchased some coins from 
EAC dealers, and those coins have been just as advertised! 

1 enjoy the publication and the coins. I hope to further this by attending the convention 
in Boston. Thanks to all that make EAC a great organization of people! 


TONY TERRANOVA sent a clipping from the October 6 issue of Newsweek, entitled 
“Penny-wise,” announcing that IBM “had solved the problems of using copper instead 
of aluminum in semi-conductor chips. . .the new microprocessors will be up to 40 
percent faster and up to 30 percent cheaper.” He added the personal note, tongue 
firmly planted in cheek, “Looks like we’re all going to be rich!” 


PETE RIZKALLAH forwarded a note from GWEN FETTINGER, that 

“The Score” information which you recently submitted will be confirmed by John as 
soon as he has recovered sufficiently from open heart surgery, total hip replacement 
surgery, and complications. Pete added, “It might be nice if we wish John a speedy 
recovery in our prayers.” indeed! 


ED LEITNER writes, 

Steve Carr’s “Beginner’s Corner” is a great addition to Penny-Wise. I’m sure many 
EAC’ers will find it interesting. 

* * * 
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RON MANLEY writes 


I forgot to mention to you how much i enjoyed the special “History of EAC.” I hope 
each new member will receive a copy in the future. 


* 


★ 


WES RASMUSSEN seconds the motion, 

Thanks to Pete Smith for the great job he did on putting together the History update 
book for Early American Coppers. It was truly a labor of love. I know 1 speak for all 
EAC’ers when I say Pete’s work as EAC Historian is much appreciated. We should 
continue to support him in sending pictures and convention-related material for his 
files. 


★ 


★ 


and JOHN WRIGHT adds, 

Pete Smith’s 30-year history was excellent: informative, fascinating, well-organized, 
and succinct. It left me wanting MORE! 

* ★ * 


FRANK STANGL writes. 

The first thing I look for in each issue is your “Introduction.” Boy, did you give us both 
barrels! I loved it! How true! 

As I see it, we have members like the officers of EAC, who donate their time and 
experience, to help new members like me learn about collecting, large cents (which 
I’ve grown to love), half cents, and so on. But how many of us have jumped in and 
said, “Yes, I will run for that office,” or “Sure, I’ll take on that job”? Yeah, sure we do-in 
a pig’s eye! Our officers ask us to give a little input, share our ideas, [tell them] what 
we like to see in Penny-Wise] and all it costs is a stamp, and five minutes of our time! 
Is this too much to ask? 

I am not a toastmaster or writer by a long shot. . .but I have written to Red Henry and 
given him a few data on the large cents of 1801-1807. He wrote me back and thanked 
me. I dropped a line to John Wright about his book. Boy, I received a nice note-and 
a nice price on the book. Bob Vail took time to help me with my large cents, and you, 
Harry-I have bugged you for information, and you have complied. 

Well, fellow members, what do you think? Let’s invest a stamp (government needs 
money) and a few suggestions and experiences, and flood our officers with mail! Like 
the man said, “What you send in, is what you get!” 
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“Give ‘em hell, Harry!” 

[These are just] the feelings of a member who is 74 years old and appreciates the work 
all the officers do for us. 


JEFF GRESSER writes, 

A very stimulating “Introduction” to arouse the members of EAC; but unfortunately, 
you’re right-most of us are lethargic. Let’s get back to the basics. Maybe EAC has 
gotten away from the real reason it was formed. Let’s bring back the little people-the 
people who collect lower-graded coins. Let’s accept them into our fold-unlike coin 
dealers, who shun these people. Let’s overcome the stardom of being too 
knowledgeable and get back to the basics. Varieties are great-they are what have 
made us the professionals, and the best in our business; but why do we strive to have 
the finest of what we collect? We are the most educated in all of numismatics. I say 
this with no reservations. If an individual reaches a level where he or she can afford 
the very best, so be it! But all I can say is, respect and teach those left over, and we 
will survive!! [emphasis added-Ed.j 


WAYNE ANDERSON writes, 

I want to commend you for writing that great introduction to issue #182. Only another 
editor would fully understand what you have said. When I first read it, I wanted to fax 
you to say, “Give ‘em hell, Harry!”-but I didn’t think it would be appropriate for me to 
fax it to your office, for I felt your office staff would think me an idiot. [Nonetheless], 
everything you said was most appropriate. 


DON TAYLOR writes, 

I am a new member of EAC. I am a machinist by trade and a copper collector by 
choice. I read with interest [the anecdote by Steve Jones] about a collector who 
“French fried” an 1802 large cent to remove green corrosion. Although it looks good, 
sounds good, and [may seem to work], it has also annealed or softened the coin, and 
as such, it is more easily scratched, nicked, dinged or damaged. [This was with 
heating to] 350 degrees. 500 degrees can literally turn copper to mush. . .Copper is 
soft already, and it doesn’t take much heat to pull any hardening effect that striking had 
from your coin (Read Van Allen & Mallis about silver dollar blanks having to be 
annealed after rolling and blanking, prior to striking, due to work hardening effect.) 
Heat will remove corrosion to some point, because metal expands with heating, and 
corrosion can’t really adhere to the surface of the coin because of this expansion, e.g.. 
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Paint a rubber band, and then stretch it--Wow! The paint comes off! The same thing 
happens with the coin. Oh well, I’ll have mine with salt, pepper, and garlic-my French 
fries , that is! 

On a separate matter, I am putting together a list of 1801-1807 large cents I have 
attributed in my collection for Red Henry’s [data base] and will send him this as soon 
as possible. I would like to see more articles on large cents 1793-1814, and would 
urge all collectors to submit stories and information on these to Penny-Wise. I’m new 
to copper, and need all the information I can get. Where better than P-W7 


ROD BURRESS writes, 

Steve Carr had a useful article in the September P-W about cleaning old coppers and 
the use of Blue Ribbon preservative. Unfortunately, while his article was being 
published, HARCO, the company that produced Blue Ribbon , apparently went out of 
business. Collectors who use Blue Ribbon , or want to try it, should check their local 
shops and suppliers to try to obtain some for their future needs. 

Steve mentioned olive oil as a possible ingredient of Blue Ribbon . I would think that 
mineral oil is more likely, especially since old-timers Richard Picker, Lu Riggs, Ray 
Chatham, etc., used mineral oil before Care or Blue Ribbon were available. 

Cn a different subject, several weeks ago, Dave Bowers, in his Coin World column, 
devoted a significant amount of space to copper collecting and EAC. He has always 
spoken very highly of EAC and has been very supportive. A number of EAC members 
have joined the club at least in part because of their reading his columns, and then 
writing me for information. 

We are fortunate to have someone well-known in the hobby who speaks highly of us. I 
want to thank Dave for his ongoing support. 


LARRY GAVE writes, 

I have read and understand your call for “stuff” for P-W. I don’t have an article for you, 
but I do have some feedback on a couple of articles. The “Proof Half Cent 
Commentary” by Ken Cable was excellent. Congrats also to Steve Carr on the 
premier edition of his “Just for Beginners” segment. I really appreciated the tips on 
taking care of copper. I like his techniques better than mine. . . 

I do hope to see a lot of EAC’ers out here for the ANA next August. . . 
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STEVE ELLSWORTH writes 


I want to compliment you on your excellent editorial, “The Threat of Apathy.” You are 
right on the mark! The “death of the coin club” should be a major concern for to us all. As an 
avid collector of Early American Coppers, and also one of a handful of full time copper coin 
dealers, I was most interested in your observations. 

Red Henry’s articles 1 have been keenly involved and interested in. Ken Cable’s half 
cent series are a must for anyone interested in “The Little Half-Sisters”. Steven Carr has done 
a great service to many new, and ancient collectors. Dick SaxI unfortunately waited too long 
for his response to the “Butternut Hoard,” since many EAC’ers had already spent hundreds of 
man hours attributing it, and we could have used an extra set of “expert” eyes. And as for 
Denis Loring ... we all had hoped that after his marriage to his attractive young wife, his 
“Diaries” would read more like Ernest Hemingway, rather than “Ernest Goes to Camp”, 

For me, I try to return something to the hobby that has given me so much enjoyment, 
as well as a living, buying and selling coppers. That is why I am a district delegate to the ANA, 
a director of the Virginia Numismatic Association, and an active member of over a dozen coin 
clubs. Not everyone can or will actively participate in his or her club ... but they should . It 
never ceases to amaze me, traveling around the country, how some curmudgeons are always 
ready to complain about an organization - how “they” do not please them. Well sports fans. 
they is us ! 1 would encourage any and all members of EAC, or any other coin club, to be 
involved and engaged. Don’t be shy, there are no experts that are living . . . only students. 


TERRY STAHURSKI writes. 

It was refreshing to see all of the excellent half cent articles in the September 1 5, 1 997 
issue of Penny-Wise . 

Ken Cable’s research (together with Rick Coleman’s past work) is shedding much 
needed light on the confusing issue of Proof Half Cents. Hopefully, some of Ken’s questions 
will be answered by EAC members. 

One of the first places to start the search for these answers is in Frank Wilkinson’s 
concise article on significant 19th Century Half Cent sales. The good Doctor Frank has brought 
to the attention of the copper nuts one of the two magnificent works by John Adams (United 
States Numismatic Literature Vols. I & II, Published by George F. Kolbe Publications). If you 
can find either of these volumes - buy em! Numismatic bibliophiles have been gleaning 
information from these books for years and now Frank has distilled the half cent auction 
information into four pages. 

Many of these unplated auction catalogues themselves are still very affordable and offer 
many tidbits on early copper. Even the catalogues that didn’t fall into the “A” or “B” grading by 
Adams, have some neat early copper. For example, Henry Chapman’s 1929 sale of the 
Commodore W. C. Eaton Coin Collection (together with the Bardeen Collection of Half Cents) 
rated a C+ for half cents and offers numerous interesting coins. A quick scan shows 1 1 0 lots 
of half cents (albeit many lower grades) including seven 1793's (C1-4), Two ‘95 C-2bs, ‘96 C-2, 
Two’ 03 C-2s and an 1833 Proof and a circulated proof 1843 “Lange Berries.” In addition, the 
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collection had many colonials, including seven lots of Vermont Landscapes (one in unc. ) and 
83 lots of New Jerseys. Many other examples can be found by reviewing other auction 
catalogues listed in John Adams’ books. 

In addition to these two articles, Doc Lee’s refresher course brings more discussions 
into the argument of reinstituting the ‘04 C-3. 

Finally, Ron Manley’s announcement on a new Half Cent reference book is most 
welcome. 

I hope 1 can add to any of these works in process and am looking forward to more half 
cent articles in P-W . 


************* 


SWAPS AND SALES 

EAC'ers are invited to submit their ads for inclusion in this column. Ads up to twelve 
lines are free. ADS LARGER THAN 12 LINES MUST BE SUBMITTED CAMERA-READY, AND 
PAID IN ADVANCE. Due to increased production costs, effective immediately, a full page ad 
is $100. Graphic and halftone setup is an additional $60 per page. One third page is $35. Ads 
should be limited to early American Coppers or tokens. Deadline for material to appear in the 
January 15, 1998 issue is December 31, 1997. Ail ads must include the individual membership 
number of a current member in good standing. Copy should be sent to the Editor, Harry E. 
Salyards, 606 North Minnesota Avenue, Hastings, NE 66901 . 

IMPORTANT NOTICE : 

Early American Coppers, Inc. publisher of Pennv-Wise . does not examine any of the material 
advertised in Pennv-Wise . nor does it review any of the advertising therein. Early American 
Coppers, Inc. assumes no responsibility or liability for any advertisement (or the material 
described therein) and no party shall have recourse against Early American Coppers, Inc. All 
transactions arising or relating to any advertisement in Pennv-Wise shall strictly be between 
the parties thereto. Complaints concerning advertisers (or respondents) should be referred to 
the President of Early American Coppers, Inc.; complaints may result in abridgement, 
suspension, or terminations of membership or advertising privileges. 


What others think of "The CENT Book" JOHN D. WRIGHT. EAC #7 

MARK KLEIN: The CENT Book is all I'd dreamed it could be and more. Reading it is like 
enjoying a personal chat with John. 

RICHARD STRILEY; Being a novice on large cents I found a number of other books confusing 
and hard to read. I have Adams, Breen, Grellman, Newcomb, Noyes, and Sheldon, but 
yours is the best. 

JULES REIVER; Your book is wonderful. This is the first coin book I have ever seen which can 
be used to attribute coins without having my coins available for checking. Your pictures 
are so sharp that they make attributing an absolute pleasure. 

SEE FOR YOURSELF - BUY YOUR OWN. See "The CENT Book" ad in this section. 


************* 
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What others think of “The CENT Book”; 


Mabel Ann Wright, EAC #78 


TOM DELOREY: I especially like the historical notes at the beginning of each date. It lends a 
warm, human touch that is missing from most numismatic literature published since 

Sheldon. 

WARREN LAPP: I can see now why it took so long to get it into print. John didn’t leave out a 
thing. I am amazed at the photos. The book is perfect in every way, which is what I wib 

expect from JDW. 

HERB SILBERMAN: Your book is beautiful! I congratulate you on the content. 

TONY CARLOTTO: The CENT Book is fantastic. The year-by-year history is a very nice touch 
and keeps you reading. 

SEE FOR YOURSELF - BUY YOUR OWN. See “The CENT Book” ad in this section. 


************* 


WILLIAM C. NOYES, EAC #363 

Forget what the others have said, the experts have spoken - the Noyes books won the 1992 (U.S. 
Large Cents 1793 - 1814 . $130) and 1993 (U.S. Large Cents 1816 - 1839 . $105) Early American 
Coppers Literary Awards - Accept no imitations! Order both today for $195 postpaid. 

Now also available; the newest Noves’ Encyclopedia of Large Cents 1793 Sheldon-1 through 1796 
SheIdon-91 , for $65 postpaid. 

Order from : Lithotech - Noyes, 1600 W. 92nd St., Minneapolis, MN 55431 


************* 


BOB GRELLMAN, EAC #575 P.O. Box 951988 Lake Mary, FL 32795 - 1988 

(407) 321 - 8747 

For Sale: Deluxe hardbound copies of the Attribution Guide for United States Large C^rts 

1840 - 1857 . The reference for attributing late date large cents. 

Autographed on request. $70, postpaid. 

Attribution Service: I offer an attribution service for late date large cents. I will attribute your 

cents for $1 each plus return postage. This charge includes crud removal when 
necessary, and I’ll include my opinion as to sharpness and net grades, if requested. No 
quantity limit, fast service, lifetime guarantee. 

Want Lists; Send me your want lists for late date cents. I can help. 

****w**w*ww*w 

JERRY BOBBE, EAC #184 P.O. Box 25817 Portland, OR 97298 

(503) 626 - 1075 

Madness, intrigue, political struggle, power, greed ... is it another pre-auction collusion session? 
No!! It’s a series of early coppers that weaves one though the dawn of the Industrial Revolution 
and American Independence, the French Revolution, the political and social ills of Britain, and the 
lives of the elite and the commoner. BRITISH TOKENS! Send for your free copy of The Token 
Examiner, the world’s most informative and entertaining price list of the 18th Century “Conder” 
series. Superb quality, great rarities, bizarre die states, errors, trial pieces and patterns our 
specialty. This series has it all; and with the exception of expensive US related colonials (i.e., 
Washington pieces. Theatre at New York, et al), at prices not seen by large cent collectors for over 
half a century! 

************* 
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KEN STONEBRAKER, EAC #3454 2609 Wilkens Avenue Baltimore, MD 21223 

PENNY-WISE BACK ISSUES FOR SALE - EXCELLENT QUALITY, 2-SIDED COPIES. 

PW Issues 82 thru 93 (Jan 1981 thru Nov 1982) 12 issues $40.00 postpaid 

PW Issues 94 thru 105 (Jan 1983 thru Nov 1984) 12 issues $40.00 postpaid 

PW Issues 1 06 thru 1 1 9 (Jan 1 985 thru Mar 1 987) 1 4 issues $46.00 postpaid 

All three sets as above $"'20 postpaid 

(Issues #120 thru current issue must be ordered from EAC) 

DEPENDING ON RESPONSE TO THIS AD, I HOPE TO OFFER EARLIER ISSUES NEXT YEAR. 


*♦**♦***★*★♦* 


CARL EARL OSTIGUY, EAC #21 57 P.O. Box 92 Savage, MD 20763 

BUYING & SELLING EARLY AMERICAN COPPER. BRITISH CQNDERS & U.S. TYPE 

At the Maryland Historic Savage Mill, established in 1822. I’m located 5 minutes off 
Interstate 95, midway between Baltimore & Washington. Take 1-95 to Route 32 East (Exit 38A) 
to Route One South. Right on Howard Street. Follow signs to Savage Mill. I’m in Antique III. 
Open 7 days a week; Sun - Wed 9:30 AM to 6 PM; Thurs, Fri, Sat 9:30 AM to 9 PM. 

Home #(410) 379 -5646 Washington #(301) 369 - 4650 Baltinnore#(410)880-0918 


************* 


COUNTERSTAMPED LARGE CENTS WANTED 

For my personal collection, which I have been gathering since 1955, I desire to purchase 
counterstamped large cents of all dates with the names and addresses of individuals, or individuals 
and their specialties, merchants, political slogans, and motifs. At this point, I am not interested in 
stray initials, numbers, or names that cannot be identified as to geographical location or trade. I 
would be pleased to make an offer for coins submitted to me, or invite you to send them on 
approval with an invoice. I am not looking for any bargains and will pay any reasonable price, as 
they are not for resale. Please let me hear from you. All correspondence will be answered. 

David Bowers, EAC #204 
do Bowers and Merena Galleries, Inc. 

Box 1224Wolfeboro, NH 03894 

************* 


RICHARD L. CODAY, EAC #31 71 PO Box 1 701 Bakersfield, CA 93302 

(805) 323 - 4507 

LARGE CENTS WANTED 

1797 S-120a FairtoFine 1831 N-1 2/1, 12/2, 12/3, & 12/4 AG - VF 

1817 All “Mice” G to VF 1834 N-5 AG-F 

I am a strong buyer for all dates and varieties in the $20 to $500 range. I need lower grade 
Liberty Caps (Fair to VG), Draped Busts (AG to Fine), and AV+ and CHOICE Middle Dates Good 
toVF. Please write or call if you have Large Cents for sale. Send stamp for sell List #20. Thank 
you. 

************* 
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HALF CENTS AND LARGE CENTS WANTED WITH ‘PERKINS’ COUNTERSTAMP 


Wanted for my personal collection. Any condition, any name or initial(s). Also want U.S., 
British and any other tokens with “Perkins” on them. And tokens from the following cities: 
Perkins, Perkinsville, Perkinstown, Perkinston, etc. I would also appreciate any information on 
unlisted tokens of the above. 


W. David Perkins, EAC #2664 
8126 S. Glencoe Ct. 
Littleton, CO 80122 - 3876 
Days 303 - 773 - 5565 

************* 


GARY TRUDGEN, EAC #1889 3103 Chatham Road Endwell, NY 13760 


FOR SALE: 1786 VERMONT COPPER - Ryder 6 

VG / F. “Vermontensium” landscape variety. A difficult coin to grade because of an 
uneven strike. The obverse right side is strong (VF grade) showing excellent sun detail. 
The left side of the obverse has no detail. Partial legends and the bottom of the date is off 
the flan. The reverse is similarly struck. The “all seeing eye” is present. Medium brown 
surfaces with lighter devices. Scattered light porosity but no large planchet voids as is 
often found with this series. $170.00 

Send for a free list of colonial and state coppers. 


************* 


ROBERT ZAVOS, EAC #2502 1 007 Savannah Avenue Pittsburgh, PA 1 5221 

Bowers & Merena 11/6/89 Saccone Collection; Hb; new; pri - New Jersey Coppers, tokens, & medals $25 


Bowers & Ruddy United States Half Cents; 1962; Gold Cover; deluxe ed; 47p; nice copy $15 

Clapp, George H. United States Cents 1804 - 1814; Raymond’s Coin Collector Series, 1941; sb; 12p; VF$ 8 

Crosby, Sylvester Early Coins of America; 1965 Tkn Med Soc Reprint; 378p fine condition $25 

EAC Annual Convention Sales; 1987 - 1996; 10 issues with prI (indiv issues @ $3) $25 

Merkin, Lester 8/14/64 Louis Helfenstein Large Cents; 332 lots; many illustrated; pri; VF $20 

New Neth./Seaby 1 1/14/73 2nd Auction Sale; Superb early Large Cents [Nafzger]; fine; pri $30 

Stacks 3/16/88 Herman Halpern US Large Cents; nice copy pri $25 

Stacks 2/4/76 Tad Collection of US Large Cents; new; pri $15 

Superior 1/27/96 Robinson S. Brown, Jr. Collection of Large Cents; New; pri $35 

$3 postage per order; pri = price realized; hb = hardbound 


************* 


SPENCER PECK, EAC #3271 PO Box 526 Oldwick, NJ 08858 

ADMIRAL VERNON MEDALS WANTED : 

For my personal collection. Interested in hearing from you if you happen to have some for sale, 
trade, etc. Call or send list. 


************* 
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HENRY T. HETTGER, EAC #2349 PO Box 2018 


Arlington, VA 22202 
(703) 979 - 1942 


1793 S-6 R3 PCGS XF-45 Shades of tan and brown 

1795 S-78 PCGS AU-50 Pretty medium brown, tiny ticks on lips 

1827 N-9 R3 VF-35A/F-25 Superior 1/90, lot 677 

1822 N-13 High R5 GD-5/GD-4 Grellman card, smooth brown, rim knock 

1 828 N-4 F-1 2 plus, choice, Grellman card, lovely yellow brown tone 

1829 N-4 14 VG-10/GD-6 Doubled prominently on nose, lips, chin, Grellman card 

1835 N-11 R5GD-6/GD-4 Grellman card, nice brown tone, some verdigris 

1 839/6 N-1 State 111, Bisecting break, VG-8/GD-4, heavy obv. field mark 

1939 N-1 4 R3 VF-30/VF-20 Numerous small ticks, nice light tan color 
Postage, any order, $3.00 


$7500 

1775 

149 

595 

475 

50 

195 

249 

60 


************* 


TOM REYNOLDS, EAC #222 PO Box 24529 Omaha, NE 68124 

(402) 895 - 3065 

1816 N9 R3 AU55 $2900 Brown with choice, frosty surfaces. Sharpness 

AU58. Some very minor circ. marks. Light 
planchet lamination on rim over TE in STATES. 
Tied for Condition Census #5. A++ 

1 833/2 N4 R4 XF45+ $2700 Brown with choice, frosty surfaces. Tiny old nick 

on jaw. Early die state. C 

SEND NAME AND ADDRESS TO RECEIVE FREE PRICE LISTS. 


************* 


CHRIS WADSWORTH, EAC #2868 5613 Long Champs Circle Pipersville, PA 18947 

(21 5) 766 - 2780 Cwad@bellatlantic.net 


1797 

S140 

G6 AVG 35.00 

1812 

S290 

G4 SCUD 

7.00 

1798 

S185 

G5 AVG 30.00 

1813 

S293 

G4 AVG 

20.00 

1802 

S-239 

G5 AVG 15.00 

1814 

S294 

VG8 SCUD 

20.00 

1808 

S-279 

G4 AVG- 10.00 





1807/6 

S272 

AG3 AVG ANACS, lightly porous, honest wear 

1250.00 

1807/6 

S272 

G4/G5 AVG Very lightly porous, minor rim bumps @ 4:00 & 8:00 

1700.00 


************* 
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JOEL S. HARWIN, EAC #1801 3849 State Street Santa Barbara, CA 93105 

(805) 682 - 8838 work 

1797 C3b Lettered Edge Half Cent VF detail, net VG8 $2400 

Pictured in Breen, page 187 as die state I. 

Wanted; A specimen of the 1795 C3 Half Cent in Good or better condition for my collection. 
Please advise if there is one out there for sale. Thanks. 


************* 


CHRIS SCHWERDT, EAC #4331 
“Catonsville Early Copper” 


PO Box 21 169 
(410) 788-7546 


Catonsville, MD 21228 
E-mail; eac4331@aol.com 


1723 

Rosa Amer Halfpenny (COR) XF+ 

1723 

Rosa Amer Penny (COR) XF+ 

1723 

Rosa Amer Twopence (COR) AU+ 

1787 

New Jersey (outlined shield) VF 

1787 

Massachusetts Halfcent VF+ 

1788 

Massachusetts Cent (R3-A) VF 

1793 

Half Cent (C2) 

G5 

1794 

Half Cent (C8) R5 

VG8 (Net G5+) 

1802 

Half Cent (C2) 

VG8 (Net VG7) 

1803 

Half Cent (C3) 

VF30+ 

1811 

Half Cent (C2) 

F15 

1793 

(S6) 

F15(NetF12) 

1793 

(S9) LDS 

VG8+ (Net VG7) 

1794 

(S30) 

XF40 (Net VF35+) 

1794 

(S56) 

VF35 (Net VF30) 

1795 

(S78) 

F15+ 

1796 

(S85) R6 

VG10(Net VG7) 

1799 

(SI 89) 

AG3 

1818 

(N10) 

ANACS MS62 

1821 

(N1) 

VF30 

1823 

(N1) 

VF20 

1829 

(N4) R5 

F15(NetF12) 

1832 

(N2) 

AU50 

1841 

(N3) 

AU50 


Complete list of coins available upon request. 


Lovely dark tan surfaces $ 725 

Nice medium tan surfaces 550 

Spectacular! Hint of mint luster 1 , 1 00 

Nice smooth chocolate surfaces 325 

Nice dark chocolate, a few nicks obv/rev 550 
Choice tan surfaces 265 

Smooth tan, way above average 1 ,650 

Dark steel olive, moderately porous 1 ,250 

Dark tan, very light roughness 1 ,025 

Super dark tan surfaces, problem free 450 

Smooth chocolate, small nick by mouth 550 

Steel olive, light roughness, attractive! 2,300 

Tan surfaces, some surface roughness 975 

Smooth tan, a few nicks, small stain on rev 2,250 
Possibly CC, nice dark tan, smi rim bump 2,600 
Smooth tan surfaces, problem free 650 

Dark surfaces, moderate porosity 425 

Full weak date, scratch on head, no porosity 630 
A nice brown Randall Hoard coin 325 

Gorgeous steel olive surfaces 725 

Mottled chocolate, a few smal planchet voids 430 
Dark with minor surface roughness 425 

Gorgeous, mint red about devices 480 

Lovely irridescent light tan 260 


************* 


COL. STEVEN ELLSWORTH “The Butternut”, EAC #1 901 PO Box 498 Clifton, VA 20124 

(703) 802 - 0252 E-mail; butternut@gslink.com 

1. 1804 Half Cent C4 Crosslet 4 F12A/G8 $1,725 4. 1793 S3 PCGSVG8/7 $3,425 

2. 1805 Half Cent C2 Sm. Date VG8/G5 $5,200 5. 1794 S48 F15cor./F10 $10,800 

3. 1809 Half Cent Cl Dark & corroded G4/F2 $575 6. 1834 N5 VF35A/F20+ $1,400 

Write for free price lists for the types of coppers you collect or call for detailed descriptions. 


************* 
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EUGENE STERNLICHT, EAC #2131 9441 Evergreen #306 Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33324 


Russell Rulau, Flard Times Tokens, 4th edition, VF $10. 

Russell Rulau, Early American Tokens, 2nd edition, VF 8. 

Penny-Wise, originals, 1984-1988, 30 issues complete 90. 

Penny-Wise, originals, 1990-1996, 42 issues complete 120. 

NASCA, Matthew Bryan Auction, 11/77, has discovery S-79, VF 5. 

Gilbert, Half Cents, spiral bound, purple cover, glossy plates, F 40. 

EAC Convention Sale, 3/87, near mint 3. 


Want Lists Solicited. $3 postage per order. 


DENIS W. LORING, EAC #1 1 

1794 S-54, VF-20, attractive light brown 
1796 S-117, VG-10, condition census 
1798 S-167, VF-30, absolutely choice 


Box 363 New York, NY 10101 

$ 1100 . 

1250. 

750. 


***★★*•*•*****★ 


ALAN V. WEINBERG, EAC #1 899 23321 Aetna Woodland Hills, CA 91367 

(818) 348-3749 

I will pay top market price for 1652 Massachusetts silver coinage— Oak Tree and Pine 
Tree silver. Full, basically round undipped flans, well-struck, essentially problem-free 
EF-40 and better. Particularly need Oak Tree sixpence and threepence. 

Also seriously collect pre-1900 American gold and silver historical medals, including 
Indian Peace and lifesaving. Also want “Old West” and “Deep South” saloon and 
military fort “good-for-trade” tokens. Pay top price. 

************* 


JAMES H. GOUDGE, EAC #1 08 P.O. BOX 41 1 Canoga Park, CA 91 305 

(818) 340-7074 

1794 S-22, VF-30. Very choice medium brown, flawless for grade. Mounds rev. $1950 


1794 S-26, AU-50, net XF-45. Choice. Very small nick on cheek. 4750 

1794 S-27, VG-8. Conservatively average for grade; eye appeal of VG-10. 2350 

1794 S-29, AU-50. Choice. A fresh piece. CC level. 6500 

1794 S-31, VF-25. Choice. 1150 

1794 S-41, VF-35. Choice. JHR:67, CC-4. 4750 

1794 S-72, VF-30. Medium brown. Glossy. 2250 


Wanted: Colonial Coins, especially state coppers of Connecticut! Write. 

★ ★★*★******★* 
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JIM LONG 
ANA 56093 


JEL COINS 


NOV., 1997 
EAC 1687 


1793 S-3 AV FA-2 


1798 S-147 

CH G-6 

DATE, LEGEND, LIBERTY 


1798 S-152 

AV VF-20 

REENGRAVED 

850 

1798 S-155 

AV VG-7 

1793 S-116 AV AG-3 

250 

1798 S-161 

AV-VF-20 

DATE REENGRAVED 

275 

1798 S-172 

CH VF-20 

1793 S-14 AV- VG-7 


1798 S-173 

AV- VF-20 

POROUS 

1750 

DARK 


1794 S-186 AV VG-8 


1798 S-176 

CH F-12 

COUPLE OBV. EDGE DINGS 

1750 

1798 S-176 

SC G-6 

1794 S-206 AV AG-3 

250 

1798 S-177 

SC G6 

1794 S-22 AV VG-10 

300 

1798 S-178 

CH AG-3 

1794 S-24 AV F-12 


UNUSUALLY SMOOTH 

SEVERAL RIM DINGS 

300 

SUF 


1794 S-28 AV- F-12 SMOOTH SURF. 


1798 S-184AV-(- VF-35 

RIM DING OBV c K-7 SCATTERED 


1799 S-189CH AG-3 

REV. CORR. 

200 

1799 S-189CH AG-3-h 

1794 S-30 AV FINE-12 FAINT 


1799 ELECTRO VF-20 

HORIZ. OBV. SCRATCH 

200 

1800 S-198 AV VG-7 

1794 S-44 AV VF-30 MINOR 


1800 S-193 AV VF-30 

POROSITY GREAT DETAIL 

500 

SCATTERED MINOR 

1794 S-48 AV F-12 REV. PITS 


POROSITY 

AND OBV. & REV. POROSITY GREAT 

1800 S-194 

SC G-6 

DETAIL 

8750 

1800 S-196 

AV-h VG-20 

1794 S-57 SC AG 3. OBV. & REV. 


MINOR OBV 

CORROSION AND SCRATCHES 

45 

SCRATCH 


1794 S-57 AV- VF-20 OBV. 


1800 S-197 

AV- VF-20 

AND REV. POROSITY 

325 

1800 S-199 

CH G-4 

1794 S-63 AV VF-30 OBV. 


1800 S-200 

CH G-4 

X REV POROSITY GREAT DETAIL 

500 

1800 S-204 

AW+ VG-7 

1794 S-67 AV- VF-20 


1801 S-214 

CH VF-20 

PERFECT SMOOTH REV. OBV CORR 

245 

1801 S-218 

AV FA-2 

1794 S-67 AV+ FINE-12 


1801 S-218 

AV AG-3 

DARK SMOOTH SURFACES 

250 

1801 S-218 

AV VG7 

1795 S-75 AV-t- 


1801 S-224 

CH VF-20 

GOOD G SMOOTH & DARK 

185 

1802 S-229 

AV- VF-20 

1795 S-766 AV VF-20 


CORROSION SPOTS REV 

SPOT CORR OBV BY FOREHEAD 


1802 S-230 

SC XF-40 

OTHERWISE SMOOTH 

250 

1803 S-243 

CH VF-30 

1795 S-76b CH FINE- 15 


1803 S-247 

CH G-4 

NICE SURF X COLOR 

300 

1803 S-251 

SC XF-40 

1795 S-78 AV- VF-20 


POROUS 


POROUS GREAT DETAIL 

250 

1803 S-252 

AV. G-4 

1795 S-78 CH VF-25 


1803 S-253 

SC G-4 

SMOOTH SURF. MANY EDGE DINGS 

1803 S-255 

AV VF-25 

OBV & REV 

350 

1803 S-256 

CH G-4 

1795 S-80 JEFFERSON HEAD 


1803 S-257 

AV G-4 

ELECTRO VF 

150 

1803 S-257 

AV-^ VF-20 

1796 S-89 AV VG-10 


1803 S-260 

AV VF-20 

POROUS 

200 

1803 S-261 

CH VF-25 

1796 S-96 AV- G-4 SURF 


OBV RIM DING K-5 OBV 

ROUGHNESS 

6250 

1804 S-266a CH VF-20 

1796 S-103 AV VG-7 DARK 


1804 S-266C AV VF-25 

SMOOTH 

325 

POROUS 


1796 S-108 AV G-6 


1804 S-266b ELECTRO VF-30 

WEAK REV. 

250 

1803 S-264 

SC VF-20 

1797 S-133 AV-f G-6 

200 

1805 S-267 

SC F-15 

1797 S-141 AV G-4- 

65 

1805 S-267 

CH VF-20 

1797 S-143 AV VG-7 


1805 S-267 

AV VF 30 

SMOOTH 

250 

1805 S-267 

AV VF 35 

1798 S-147 AV G-6 

70 

1806 S-270 

CH G-6 


150 

250 

150 

250 

150 

125 

350 

45 

50 


800 

375 

875 

975 

75 

2750 


250 

20 


175 

90 

45 

40 

50 

200 

1000 

2000 

4000 

200 

125 

60 

125 

30 

100 

15 

175 

30 

20 

100 

100 

150 

2800 

1500 

75 

2400 

40 

200 

225 

275 

30 
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1806 

S-270 

CH 

VG-8 

45 

1806 

S-270 

AV 

VF-25 

160 

1807 

S-272 

CH 

FA-2 

1200 

1807 

S-272 

AV 

AG-3 

1500 

1807 

S-272 

AV 

VG-8 

3200 

1810/09 S-286 AVI- VF-20 

300 

1811 

S-287 

CH 

VF20 


SMOOTH OLD 

OBV. SCRATCH 

300 

1816 

N-6 CHOICE -I XF-45 


NICE SMOOTH 

NO PROBLEMS 

425 

1817 

N-8 

CH 

VF-20 

55 

1817 

N-12 

CHOICE VF-20 


SMOOTH NO PROBLEMS 

275 

1817 

N-15 

CHOICE VF-30 


SMOOTH, 

NO PROBLEMS 

450 

1818 

N-8 

AV 

VF-25 

150 

1818 

N-9 

AV 

VF-25 

60 

1818 

N-10 

CH 

VF-30 

90 

1818 

N-10 

CH 

AU-50 


PITS 

, RIM 

NICKS 

75 

1819 

N-2 

CH 

VF-25 

50 

1819 

N-2 

SC 

XF-45 

30 

1820 

N-8 

SC 

VF-25 

45 

1820 

N-10 

CH 

VG-10 

15 

1820 

N-13 

CH 

XF 45 

135 

1821 

N-2 

SC 

XF-40 

35 

1821 

N-2 

CH 

VF 20 

250 

1822 

N-4 

AV 

VF-30 

50 

1822 

N-10 

CH 

VF-20 

50 

1822 

N-12 

CH 

VF-30 

150 

1825 

N-1 

AV 

VG-8 

50 

1826 

N-5 

AV 

F-12 

25 

1826 

N-7 

AV 

VF-30 

50 

1826 

N-9 

CH 

VF-20 

60 

1827 

N-3 

CH 

F-15 

67 

1828 

N-10 

AV 

VG-7 

15 

1828 

N-10 

CH 

F-15 

40 

1829 

N-5 

CH 

G-5 

26 

1829 

N-7 

AV 

VG-10 

30 

1829 

N-8 

AVI- XF-40 

125 


1831 

N-5 

AV 

VG-7 

20 

1831 

N-8 

AV 

XF-40 

60 

1831 

N-9 

AV + 

XF-40 

100 

1831 

N-11 

AV + 

VF-30 

35 

1833 

N-1 

CH 

VG-10 

20 

1834 

N-6 

AV-H 

XF-40 

375 

1835 

N-12 

AV 

VG-10 

140 

1835 

N-13 

AV 

VG-7 

20 

1837 

N-4 

AV 

XF-40 

45 

1837 

N-6 

CH 

XF-45 

100 

1837 

N-12 

CH 

VF-30 

55 

1837 

N-12 

CH 

XF-45 

100 

1838 

N-11, 13 CH 

FA-2 


WITH CUD 



40 

1838 

N-11, 13 CH 

VF-20 

150 

1838 

N-10 

AV 

VF-35 

45 

1839 

N-2 

CH 

VF-20 

25 

1839 

N-8 

SC 

XF-40 

15 

1839 

N-1 

SC 

XF-40 


POROUS DIE STATE III 

700 

1843 

N-6 

CH 

VF-20 

15 

1843 

N-17 

CH 

VF-30 

425 

1844 

N-2 

CH 

VG-7 

15 

1844 

N-6 

CH 

VF-25 

20 

1845 

N-2 

CH 

XF-40 

35 

1847 

N-13 

CH 

VG-10 

16 

1848 

N-18 

AV 

VF-30 

85 

1848 

N-5 

AV 

VF-20 

16 

1848 

N-14 

CH 

VF-20 

17 

1848 

N-18 

CH 

AV-50 


CHOICE SMOOTH SURFACES 
PROMINENT DIE BRKS. 

425 

1848 

N-23 

AV 

VF-20 

30 

1848 

N-38 

AV 

F-12 

50 

1851 

N-3 

CH 

VG-7 

15 

1851 

N-20 

AV 

VF-30 

20 

1851 

N-23 

AV 

XF-40 

50 

1851 

N-34 

CH 

F-12 

13 

1851 

N-39 

CH 

VF-20 

30 


I WILL TAKE IN TRADE OR BUY OUTRIGHT FOR CASH ANY CASH 
COLLECTIONS OR ACCUMULATIONS. WHAT DO YOU HAVE? 


TERMS; 

1. A PHONE CALL IS RECOMMENDED TO RESERVE A COIN 

2. 10 DAY RETURN PRIV. 

3. ALL PERSONAL CHECKS MUST CLEAR 

4. ALL ORDERS POSTPAID 


JEL COINS 
BOX 3003 

BALTIMORE, MD 21229 
PH: 410 674-9380 
FX: 410 674-0073 
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McCawley & Grellman Auctions, INC. 

(M&G) 

are pleased to announce their new association with 
Superior Galleries of Beverly Hills, California. 


M&G will now act as exclusive catalogers and 
agents for all Early American Copper in sales jointly 
conducted by M & G and Superior. 

Superior Galleries has a well-deserved reputation for 
producing the finest quality catalogs for early copper. 
We are confident this team effort will enable us to 
provide our clients the ultimate in service and quality 
by better utilizing the best talents of each firm. We 
can now handle any size collection efficiently and in a 
timely manner. 


We are presently accepting consignments for future 
sales scheduled for 8-10 February 1998, June 1998, 
and September 1998. If you are thinking of selling all 
or part of your collection, please contact Chris 
McCawley or Bob Grellman. 


Chris McCawley 

P.O. Box 2967 
Edmond, OK 73083 
405-341-2213 


Bob Grellman 

P.O. Box 951988 
Lake Mary, FL 32795 
407-321-8747 
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Superior Stamp & Coin in cooperation with 
McCawley and Grellman Auctions, Inc. is proud to present 

The Wes Rasmussen Large Cent 
Collection Sale, 1840-1857 

FEBRUARY 8, 9, 10, 1998 


■ All coins are catalogued by Bob 
Grellman including die states. 

■ Finest Collection of late date 
(1840-1857) large cents ever 
offered at auction. 

■ 529 lots, majority are mint state 
or proof 



1843 N-14 NGC Proof 66 RB 



1843 N-1 1 AU-55 60% off center to K-6 



1844 N-8 Proof 65 


■ 14 of the 14 proof-only varieties 
are represented. 

■ Many finest known and high 
condition census examples. 

■ 6 spectacular high grade off 
center large cents included. 



1846 N-1 5 MS-64 




1846 N-24 Proof 64 


1846 N-10 MS-62 Prooflike 






CATALOGUE PRICE: $15.00 (U.S.) / $30.00 (Outside U.S.) 


AUCTION CATALOGUE ORDER FORM 


□ YES, SEND ME THE WES RASMUSSEN LARGE CENT 
COLLECTION SALE CATALOGUE. ($15, u.S.)/$30, outside u S ) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 


CHARGE MY: □ VISA □ MASTERCARD □ AMERICAN EXPRESS 


ACCOUNT NO. 


EXPIRATION DATE 


SIGNATURE 


TOTAL ENCLOSED 


CHECK, CREDIT CARD OR MONEY ORDER ACCEPTED FOR CATALOGUE PURCHASE, 
CALIFORNIA RESIDENTS ADD 8.25% SALES TAX. PW127 


: 

BONDED 

CALIFORNIA 

AUCTIONEERS 


Superior 




9478 WEST OLYMPIC BOULEVARD BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 90212-4299 Lawrence sTddberg 
TEL 31 0-203-9855 TOLL FREE 800-421 -0754 Mark E. Goldberg 

FAX 3 1 0-203-0496 INTERNET www.superiorsc.com/superior/ 

A-Mark Auction Galleries, Inc. #146637300697 • Mark E. Goldberg #146637300699 • Ira M. Goldberg #146637300698 . Lawrence S. Goldberg #146637300700 
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Give him/her a 

^(RXS^PECIM 


SPECIAL to Current EAC Members 

$100 Postpaid 

(List Price $125 Postpaid) 

Or Get An Autographed Copy 
Direct from the Author 

John D. Wright 
1468 Timberlane Dr. 
St. Joseph, MI 49085 





JON LUSK, EAC #351 
do Digital Dynamics, Inc. 


3055 Plymouth Road 
phone (313) 995 - 2400 


Ann Arbor, Ml 48105 
fax (313) 995 - 3232 


Penny-Wise on Research Library on CD-ROM is now available in the updated version! Contains 
all 30 years (1994-96 added) with articles, ads and pictures. Also includes all twenty-two EAC Sales 
(1975-96) with prices realized and Bill Noyes color photos for ‘83 through ‘87. Both databases are 
fully searchable (with simplified variety search feature) and Windows/DOS/Macintosh compatible. 
Price of CD . . . $1 17.00 Shipping . . . $4.00 

Following discounts apply; 

1vear+ $40.00 6 to 12 months $60.00 

3 to 6 months $75.00 0 to 3 months $94.00 


New EAC member (6 months or less) $1 0.00 

DOS Windows Macintosh Your EAC # 


************* 


DON VALENZIANO, JR., EAC #783 PO BOX 223 Hicksville, NY 11802 

(516) 781 -7874 

RARE HALF CENTS 

1794 C7 VF30 detail, dark and moderately porous, still an important piece that should 
make the low end of the condition census. $6500 

1831 Cl VF30 a nice example, ex-Heritage ANA Sale, lot #81 1 9500 


************* 
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© SOTHEBY'S, INC. 1997 WILLIAM F. RUPRECHT, PRINCIPAL AUCTIONEER, #0794917 



The Gene Reale Collection 
of Important Early American 
Half Cents and Cents 

Auction in New York: Thursday, January 15, 1998 


Exhibition opens: 

Monday, January 12 

The Gene Reale Collection was 
assembled by the renowned 
collector of early American 
coppers for more than half a 
century. The collection, familiar 
to many, contains some of the 
finest known examples of their 
varieties, and in addition to 
containing numerous rarities, is 
considered to be qualitatively the 
finest collection currently in 
private hands. The collection 
contains superlative examples of 
both common and rare varieties, 
with estimates ranging from 
$300 to $175,000. Sotheby’s is 
proud to be offering this 
collection as part of its famous 
Americana week. 










The coins will be available for 
viewing during our December 
12-15, 1997, exhibition at our 
New York galleries; during the 
Florida Numismatic Convention, 
lanuary 8-11, 1998; as well as 
immediately prior to the sale 
January 12-14 in New York. 

For more information, please 
call Paul Song or Tara MacNeil 
at (212) 606-7856 or fax (212) 
774-5310. To purchase an illus- 
trated catalogue, call (800) 444- 
3709; outside the continental 
U.S., call (203) 847-0465 or fax 
(203) 849-0223. 
http://www.sothebys.com 

Sotheby’s 

1334 York Avenue 

New York, NY 10021 

A selection of cents. 

Auction estimates range from 
$25,000-35,000 to $100,000-120,000. 


SOTHEBYS 



APPLICATION FOR EAC ‘98 BOURSE SPACE 
APPLICATION/PAYMENT DEADLINE- 1 MARCH 1998 


Please reserve for me bourse tablc(s) at EAC 1998 in Boston. I will need 

e.Ktra cases and extra lamps. In addition to the one case and lamp provided with 

each table, I enclose $150 ($225 for comer), $10 for each extra case, and $5 for each extra lamp requested 
above. 


Please list me in the convention program as 

Bourse assistant (one person permitted) 

The application deadline means— in the bourse chairman’s hands— no later than March 1, 1998. 
Bourse fees will be refunded to those so desiring prior to the deadline date. Fees refimded after that time 
will only be to those suflFering a bonafide emergency at the time of the convention opening. 

1 understand that only numismatically related material may be offered, which consists primarily of 
pre-1865 U.S. copper coinage, tokens and their related literature. 

The undersigned hereby releases EAC, it’s officers,directors and agents from all liability, claims, 
demands, and losses including those claims arising from any negligence of EAC or it’s agents. The 
undersigned recognizes that EAC does not maintain liability or other insurance. Insurance for the 
property of the undersigned is solely the responsibility of the undersigned. 

A guarded security room will be provided for the period covering from April 2nd , 2 p.m. through 
April 3rd, 9 a.m. EAC assumes no responsibilty for adequacy or performance of the security room nor for 
the guard service provided. 

PRINTED NAME 

SIGNATURE 

ADDRESS 


PHONE OR FAX 
DATE 


PLEASE MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO EAC '98 AND MAIL TO 

EAC-98 
Ronnie Adam 
P.O. Box 471 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
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